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CHAPTER L. 
ABOUT WEST GREEN AND TOTTENHAM AND THE SHOEING OF A HORSE. 


IXTEEN years ago no more 
rural village could have been 
found within five miles of the 
General Post Office than West 
Green. It was as utterly in the 
country as though situated a hun- 
dred miles from London, and by a 
natural consequence it was country 
in its ways, habits, and manners. 

The various lanes leading to it 
from Stamford Hill, Tottenham, 
Hornsey, and Southgate were rural, 
which they certainly are not now. 
In those days ~Philip Lane was 
not a street, with houses all along 
one side, as is the case at present. 
Neither had any building societies 
invaded the sacred quiet of the 
road, bordered by wheat-fields and 
meadows, which led off to the 
Queen’s Head, then as pretty a 
roadside public as the heart of 
traveller need have desired to see 
—now refronted, redecorated, pro- 
vided with tea-gardens and other 
modern innovations of a like de- 
scription. 

As for Hanger Lane, no one had 
yet dreamed of the evil days to 
come, when mushroom villas should 
be built upon ground that not long 
before was regarded as an irre- 
claimable morass—when first a 
tavern and then a church (the two 
invariable pioneers of that which, 
for some unknown reason, we call 
civilisation) appeared on the scene, 
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and brought London following at 
their heels—when the common 
lands were inclosed and laid out 
in plots on which more houses 
were erected — when little by- 
roads were made leading to mea- 
dows then innocent of brick and 
mortar, but soon destined to be 
covered with small two-storey tene- 
ments—when, in a word, Hanger 


“Lane should be improved off the 


face of the earth, and in the in- 
terests of speculative builders (who 
had come entirely of their own 
accord to spoil it), called as it is at 
present, St. Anne’s Road. 
Everything is done very quickly 
nowadays, and it has only taken 
sixteen years to change West Green 
from an extremely pretty village to 
an eminently undesirable suburb. 
The familiar omnibus still passes 
through it twice a day, once going 
to London, once returning from it, 
but it does sc empty of passengers ; 
and if the proprietor could only 
find a loophole in a certain will 
which might enable him to cease 
running it altogether, he would 
esteem himself a very happy man. 
A new station has been opened 
quite close to the village. New 
streets—hideous streets—debouch 
on the once pleasant green; the 
old horse-pond which used periodi- 
cally to overflow and spread half 
across the highway, is now fenced 
u 
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in with an unpicturesque railing ; 
and there is little left to tell of the 
pretty little hamlet which used, in 
the early spring, to look so sweet 
and countrified with the haw- 
thorn bushes, and the lilacs and 
laburnums all blossoming for 
flower. 

Gone is the primitive post-office 
kept at a cottage, where a customer 
could purchase hot rolls on one side 
of the passage, and postage stamps 
in the parlour on the other—gone 
like the postmaster, who worked 
hard at his trade as a baker all 
the while he held that ill-paid 
appointment under Government; 
and the pretty young girls, his 
daughters, who were, oh! so very 
pretty, but who, like their father, 
died one after another of consump- 
tion. Gone, too, are the old resi- 
dents who lived in the few eligible 
houses dotted round and about 
the green. 

The old village is still there, but 
it is huddled up amongst Streets, 
and Villas, and Places, and Groves, 
and all the other devices of modern 
investors; and those who can re- 
member West Green in the olden 
time, and to whom the memory of 
it returns softly and gratefully 
like the recollection of some sunny 
picture, may well wish never to 
look upon it again. 

So far, I have spoken of the place 
as it was within my own recollec- 
tion, when, after traversing part of 
Hanger Lane, any one coming from 
London turned off along a road 
exactly opposite to an old pictur- 
esque wooden house, shaded from 
the road by chestnut-trees and 
evergreens, and, wending his way 
under branching elms, emerged 
finaily wpon the Green, and in 
front of the Black Boy public- 
house. But at the period this 
story opens, West Green was a 
much more retired spot than at 
the date indicated—eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-nine. 


Tottenham High Cross, as it is 
styled in the ancient histories, was 
itself a very quiet and secluded 
country town. The northern 
coaches had ceased running 
through it, and in lieu thereof 
the Great Eastern Railway had 
cut a line parallel with the old 
highway straight through the 
valley of the Lea. In accordance, 
however, with those principles to 
which for so many years the Great 
Eastern Railway Company have 
remained faithful—the latest de- 
velopment of which principles can 
be inspected at the new Bishops- 
gate Station, where no provision 
has been made for an up-platform 
—they carefully placed the Tot- 
tenham Station so far from the 
town as to be practically useless 
to all the inhabitants save those 
who lived round and about the 
Hale; and therefore, to all intents 
and purposes, Tottenham was a 
more out-of-the-world place after 
trains began to run to it than it 
was before. For which reason, 
any person, whether labourer, 
skilled workman, or trader, who 
could form a connection amongst 
the independent gentry, the City 
magnates, and the Quaker families 
who then tenanted the great brick 
mansions which are still to be met 
with in that neighbourhood, had 
a very fair chance indeed of making 
a comfortable living, and in many 
cases of putting by sums of money 
which seemed large in the prim- 
eval days of which I am writing. 
It was a much easier thing, in fact, 
for a man to drop on his feet in 
remote ages dating a generation 
back than is the case at present. 
There was more space for people 
then. If a person had special 
knowledge on any subject, he 
could find some one who wanted 
to use him; and if he were clever 
as an artificer, if he were ready 
and active, and civil and reason- 
able, why, he might compass a 
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good deal in the way of success, 
as success counted then. 

In the opinion of West Green, 
where he lived, and its neigh- 
bour Tottenham, where he had 
lived, Miles Barthorne had com- 
passed a success quite unprece- 
dented in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. 

There were, as is usual, various 
versions of his antecedents. Ac- 
cording to some, he had appeared 
traversing the mail road to London 
without a shoe to his foot or a 
coat to his back. According to 
others, he was attired like a gentle- 
man when he made his first great 
coup, and had so drawn greater 
attention to himself than would 
have proved the case had he ap- 
peared in the conventional rags and 
been possessed of the regulation 
two-pence halfpenny which mean 
future civic honours and the ap- 
plause of kings and aldermen. 

Miles Barthorne; however, made 
his first step along a road which 
conducted him ultimately neither 
to the Mansion House nor St. 
James’s, in the garb of a well-to- 
do traveller. He was not clad in 
purple and fine linen; but there 
was no evidence of poverty in the 
man’s dress or appearance. 

Having elected to walk to Lon- 
don—which even now might, on 
occasion, be a wise procedure for 
those coming to seek their fortune 
in the metropolis—he was trudg- 
ing through Tottenham, when his 
attention was attracted by a con- 
course of idlers surrounding a 
man and horse and smithy. 

The horse had cast a shoe, and 
could go no farther; the smith 
was ill, and his men were out; 
the traveller was angry, and the 
farrier’s wife tearful. All this 
Miles Barthorne grasped as he 
stood and listened to the expostu- 
iations and the lamentations; and 
when he had grasped it, he made 
this way through the gaping, 


staring throng, and, doffing his 
cap to the traveller, said : 

‘ With your leave, sir, and that 
of the sick man’s wife, I can put 
your horse’s shoe on if she lends 
me the use of the forge and her 
husband’s tools.’ 

‘You!’ remarked the rider, in 
amazement. 

‘ You, good gentleman !’ supple- 
mented the farrier’s wife. 

In answer to the first remark, 
Miles Barthorne pulled off his coat 
and turned up his shirt-sleeves, 
thereby exhibiting a breadth of 
chest and a development of muscle 
calculated to inspire confidence in 
the breast of the owner of the 
horse which had cast a shoe; and 
at the same time, in reply to Mrs. 
Dorman, the smith’s wife, he said : 

‘I am not a gentleman, though 

if every one had his rights I sup- 
pose I should be; I was brought 
up like one. Nevertheless, I can 
shoe a horse as well as your hus- 
band, let him shoe as well as he 
may.’ 
And with that he picked up 
hoof after hoof of the steed, which 
all this time stood quiet enough, 
perhaps liking the excitement as 
well as the rest, which is the na- 
ture of some animals. When he 
had set down the last, which 
happened to be the near hind foot, 
he said with a smile : 

* Have you the shoe, sir?’ 

‘No, that I have not,’ was the 
reply. ‘He cast it somewhere on 
the road—where, I have no idea.’ 

‘Then you had better have a 
new set all round. Look here;’ 
and with a ‘Woa!’ which con- 
ciliated the horse, he held up the 
animal’s feet, one after the other, 
for inspection. ‘Come, sir, they 
won’t cost you more than a shil- 
ling apiece, and you and your beast 
will travel all the happier. I 
am a stranger hereabouts, and 
know not the name of any good 
inn; but if there be such, I will 
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bring the horse to you in an hour’s 
time—no less—no more.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ was the answer. ‘ I will 
go back to the Rose and Crown, 
and you can bring the horse there 
as you propose.’ 

Now, the shoeing of that horse 
proved an immense sensation to 
the population. 

The news spread that in Dor- 
man’s smithy a strange man was 
shoeing a horse for a traveller, and 
straightway every idler flocked to 
see, and criticised the work freely. 


‘ Hey, lad, where wert thou ap- - 


prenticed?” asked an old carter. 
* Who ever heard of shoeing a horse 
with cold iron ? 

‘ Wiser folks than thou wilt ever 
be,’ answered Miles Barthorne with 
a quiet mimicry, which set the 
spectators in a roar. ‘ When thou 
goest to the cobbler, does he make 
thy foot to fit his shoe, or his shoe 
to fit thy foot? I deal with my 
horses as he does with thy feet; 
though, had I such feet as thine 
to shoe, they would drive me dis- 
traught.’ And so he went on talk- 
ing, blowing, hammering, cooling, 
nailing, till the town was in an 
uproar between delight and dis- 


may. 

When he had finished, he sought 
out Mrs. Dorman, and would have 
placed four shillings in her hand; 
but the woman refused it, saying : 

‘My husband would like to 
speak with you, sir, if you can 
spare a minute.’ 

To which he replied, ‘I will be 
back when I have taken the horse 
to its owner and got the money 
he agreed to pay.’ 

Saying which, he clapped the 
saddle on the animal, drew up the 
girths, slipped on the bridle, and 
then, having previously inquired 
his way to the Rose and Crown, 
jamped on the horse’s back and set 
off, not at a gallop, but at a quiet 
trot, to the Rose and Crown, where 
he received four shillings for Mrs. 


Dorman’s benefit, and half-a-crowm 
for the benefit of himself. 

‘You are a likely fellow,’ said 
the traveller, looking Barthorne 
over from head to foot, ‘and should 
do some good for yourself in life.’ 

‘I shall try to do so,’ was the 
reply. Already Miles Barthorne 
understood fortune had done him 
a good turn, and that he had tra- 
velled a considerable number of 
miles that day along the road to 
success. 


CHAPTER II. 


MR. DORMAN MAKES TWO 
DISCOVERIES. 


Mixes Bartuornse retraced his way 
to the smith’s shop, followed thi- 
ther by curious glances from the 
older inhabitants and a train of 
boys and children of both sexes. 
He had been accustomed, however, 
to that peculiarity of country life 
which causes persons to take more 
interest in the most trivial affairs 
of their neighbours than in the 
serious affairs of their own, and 
he was not therefore disconcerted 
by the attention paid him, as might 
have been the case had he chanced 
to have been born in London. 

When he arrived at the smith’s 
house, he found Mrs. Dorman wait- 
ing his return. 

‘ Will you please step this way, 
sir? she said. ‘ My husband bid 
me tell you his sickness was no- 
thing catching.’ 

‘If it had been, I should not be 
afraid of catching it,’ Barthorne 
answered, a little contemptuously. 
‘But what does ail him, mis- 
tress ?” 

‘A weakness of the chest,’ was 
the reply. ‘ He caught a cold last 
winter, and has never been the 
same man since. Sometimes he 
can scarcely draw his breath for 
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who has to stand much over the 
fire,’ commented the stranger, as he 
felt his way up the dark staircase, 
and followed Mrs. Dorman along a 
narrow passage, at the end of 
which she opened the door of a 
room where the sick man lay. 

Though the apartment was 
small, the furniture it contained 
indicated that the smith had been 
well to do, and was still in fairly 
eomfortable circumstances. 

Barthorne cast a rapid glance 
around, and guessed this fact; 
while the woman, stepping up to 
the four-post bedstead with its 
heavy moreen curtains, announced 
his presence by saying: 

‘ This is the gentleman who shod 
the traveller’s horse.’ 

‘Ay,’ said the other feebly. 
‘Would you mind coming a bit 
nearer, sir? Polly, had not you 
better be minding the shop? Wo- 
men,’ he added, as the door closed 
behind her, speaking apologetically 
to the stranger, ‘ are like children 
—they aye want to stay where 
they are least wanted.’ 

‘If every one were of my mind, 
they would be wanted nowhere,’ 
answered Barthorne, with an 
abrupt decision of manner re- 
markable in so young a man. 

* You have been crossed in love, 
most like,’ conjectured the smith. 

‘If I have not been crossed in 
that, I have in something else,’ 
was the answer. ‘ But you wanted 
to speak to me. What have you 
to say?’ 

‘I want to thank you for your 
kindness,’ began Dorman, with a 
certain hesitation. 

‘I do not see why you should,’ 
replied the stranger. ‘I was on 
my way to look for work, and 
work offered; and I have been 
well paid for it. See!’ And he 
took four shillings from his poc- 
ket, and laid them on the coverlet. 
‘That is your share,’ he said; 
and then he took out the half- 


crown, and spun it in the air, 
dexterously catching it as it came 
down. ‘And this is mine,’ he 
finished. 

The sick man looked at him 
thoughtfully. 

‘I should not have taken you 
for a smith,’ he said. 

‘I am one, though, by trade,’ 
answered Barthorne. ‘I served 
a regular apprenticeship. See, 
here is my character from my 
master ;’ and he pulled out a poc- 
ket-book, and from it drew out a 
letter, which Dorman read slowly 
and with difficulty twice over. 

‘Seven years as apprentice, 
three as foreman,’ he spelled out. 

‘That is right,’ agreed the 
other, ‘and ready now to take 
any berth that offers at the forge, 
or bench, or vice. I can work at 
them all.’ 

Once again Dorman looked 
curiously, almost suspiciously, at 
the dark, gipsy face, the thick 
black hair, the stalwart frame 
of the man who sat beside his 
bed.’ 

‘Would you take service with 
me ?’ he asked when he had quite 
finished his scrutiny. 

‘I have no objection to try 
your service,’ returned the other 
carelessly. ‘I can leave if I do 
not find it or you to my taste. I 
had, indeed, purposed going on to 
London; but I dare say this 
country place will be more to my 
mind than the close city streets, 
at this time of the year especially.’ 
And he walked, as he concluded, 
to the window, which commanded 
a view over market-gardens, and 
the valley of the Lea, and the wide 
expanse of land lying under the 
summer sunshine between Tot- 
tenham and the blue hills of 
Essex. 

‘You have not spoken about 
wages,’ suggested the smith. 

‘And neither need you till I 
have been with you a week. At 
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the end of that time you will know 
what I can do, and I shall know 
whether we are likely to suit each 
other. For that week you can 
pay me what you like.’ 

‘You are a queer customer, I 
think,’ remarked Dorman. 

‘That will not signify to you 
if you find me a good workman,’ 
retorted the stranger. 

When, in the course of further 
conversation, Barthorne asked his 
new employer if he could recom- 
mend him a decent lodging—inns, 
the ‘stranger explained, were not 
much to his taste—Dorman said 
hospitably that his wife could no 
doubt manage to house him, for a 
time at all events; but the other 
shook his head. 

‘Had I never lived under the 
same roof with Hal Glendy,’ he 
remarked, ‘I might, had it so 
pleased me, have gone on work- 
ing for him till the crack of doom. 
No, master, thank you all the 
same ; but, in my humble opinion, 
master, and man, and mistress are 
best separate out of working 
hours.’ 

‘You are too far-sighted for 
me,’ replied the sick man wearily ; 
‘and I cannot say I just under- 
stand your notions or your talk 
clearly; but, as you observe, if 
you work that is all I need care 
about; and if you are, as I sup- 
pose, too high in your way to be 
altogether neighbourly, why, no 
offence on either side. If none 
has been given, none has been 
taken.’ 

‘None has been given to me, at 
any rate,’ returnéd the younger 
man, with more heartiness of 
manner than he had yet exhi- 
bited ; ‘and so long as I work for 
you at all, I will work well and 
honestly. There is my hand on 
it;’ and he stretched out a hand, 
hard and brown, and yet for that 
of a man who had followed such a 
calling singularly small. 


As the blacksmith took it im 
his, he said, ‘Why, it is no bigger 
than a woman’s. It is lost like 
in mine.’ 

‘It can do some work, though,’ 
answered Barthorne, smiling, ‘ as 
you shall see.’ 

And Mr. Dorman did see. 
Before the end of three months 
his trade had doubled ; and though 
he could not do much himself, 
money had never before been so 
plentiful. 

When he made up his books 
each week, which he did, I regret 
to say, for the sake of greater 
quietness, every Sunday morning, 
his heart sank within him lest his 
new man should give warning. 
He had paid him liberally and 
treated him well, and allowed him 
to discharge idle hands and take 
on others at his pleasure, but still 
Dorman felt such a treasure was 
not likely to remain with him 
for ever on unequal terms; and 
he would have proposed ‘ going 
shares’ with him, or even sug- 
gested that they should become 
‘ pardners,’ but for that vague un- 
easy feeling of ‘ not understanding 
so queer a fellow’ which had op- 
pressed him at their first inter- 
view. 

And indeed it was not for want 
of conjugal spurring that the black- 
smith held back. -Mrs. Dorman 
was always urging upon him the 
expediency of securing Barthorne. 

‘You will find he will be 
snapped up by somebody who 
understands his value,’ she was in 
the habit of remarking; and Mr. 
Dorman, who recognised the likeli- 
hood of her prophecy being ful- 
filled, always promised to ‘think 
the matter over.’ 

‘ These sort of things ain’t to be 
done in a hurry, Polly,’ he would 
say, refilling his pipe; and she 
would say, with a snort and a 
flounce : 

‘Well, you will find his going 








can be done in a hurry some fine 
morning, and then perhaps you 
will be sorry you did not turn 
yourself round quicker.’ 

‘That may all be, Polly,’ he 
agreed philosophically ; ‘ but, upon 
the other hand, it may not.’ 

Which proposition being un- 
answerable, drove Mrs. Dorman to 
the verge of despair. 

How long Mr. Dorman might 
have dallied with the question, 
had his man not broached it him- 
self, it is impossible to conjecture. 

One dreary Saturday in Decem- 
ber, said Barthorne, heating his 
horse-shoes in the fire, to his master 
idly blowing the bellows—which, 
though an undignified, was a con- 
genial occupation—‘I wish you 
would go to church to-morrow 
morning, I want to speak to you.’ 

‘ All right!’ agreed the other; 
‘but do you really mean to 
church ? / 

‘Yes!’ was the answer, ‘and I 
can walk part of the Avay home 
with you; only re ber to say 
nothing about this indoors, or else 
Mrs. Dorman will be wanting to 
make one of the party, and three 
are no company, so far as I ever 
heard.’ 

‘I will say nothing about the 
matter to her,’ Dorman replied, 
and he kept his word ; for he had 
an intuitive feeling Barthorne 
wanted to speak to him concerning 
business which might be best 
transacted without assistance from 
the lady, who certainly ruled 
Dorman’s domestic roast. 

‘Let us walk towards White 
Hart Lane,’ suggested the man, 
and the master assenting, they left 
the old churchyard behind and 
paced slowly, having stood aside 
to permit those of the congregation 
whose way home led them along 
the same path, to take precedence 
of them, over the damp fields in 
the direction Barthorne had indi- 
cated. 
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When they were left quite alone, 
when the meadow path held no 
more sign of life than the walk 
leading round the ivy-covered 
tower, Barthorne opened his 
mouth. 

‘ Have you ever thought of sel- 
ling your business ?’ he asked. 

‘No, I hain’t,’ replied Mr. 
Dorman. 

‘Will you think of selling it 
now ?” 

‘I see no call to do so,’ was the 
answer. 

For half a dozen yards they 
paced on together in silence, then 
Barthorne inquired. 

* Am I to take that as final ” 

‘I dunno what you mean by 
final,’ said Mr. Dorman sullenly. 

‘ What I mean by final is, that 
you have not thought of selling 
your business, and that you will 
not think of doing so,’ explained 
Barthorne. 

‘I see no call why I should,’ re- 
peated Mr. Dorman. 

‘Well, there is no particular 
reason, certainly,’ was the reply, 
‘except that if you will not sell 
your business, I can take it from 
you without purchase. I have but 
to open another place, and all 
your customers will come flocking 
to me—I need not pay you a 
penny for goodwill, for I have 
the good will of the neighbour- 
hood already; but you treated me 
fairly, and I don’t want to treat 
you unfairly. Your health is not 
good, and it is not likely to be 
much better so long as you remain 
near London. Shouldn’t you like 
a change? Come, I will make 
you a bid: I will give you fifty 
pounds for your business, and 
take the lease and tools and fix- 
tures at a sum to be agreed on 
between us—your furniture I do 
not want. Will you strike a bar- 

in ?” 

‘I had liefer have you for a 
pardner,’ exclaimed Mr. Dorman, 
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breaking out into a profuse perspi- 
ration caused by the agony he ex- 
perienced in making the proposi- 
- tion, and the fear he felt that his 
man might accept his offer. 

But on the latter score he need 
have suffered no uneasiness; no- 
thing on earth save heaven was 
farther from Barthorne’s mind 
than any compromise of the sort, 
and he said so frankly. 

‘I will either be your successor 
or your opponent,’ he replied. 
‘Think the matter over for four 
and twenty hours, and then let me 
know whether we are to be friends 
or foes—at peace or at war.’ 

‘I have treated you fairly,’ ex- 
postulated the smith. 

‘And I have worked for you 
honestly,’ retorted his man. 

‘And I think we might do a 
good stroke together as pardners,’ 
suggested Mr. Dorman. 

‘ Perhaps we might; but I won’t 
be your partner,’ replied Bar- 
thorne. 

* Will you tell me why ?’ 

‘For one reason, I would rather 
be working for myself than for 
myself and another.’ 

‘ And what is the next reason ?” 

‘None that I need tell to you,’ 
was the curt reply. 

And with matters remaining in 
this unsatisfactory state, they 
parted—Barthorne professing an 
intention of walking back by Wood 
Green, and Mr. Dorman, only too 
glad to be rid of his company, de- 
claring he would take the shortest 
* way home, which for once chanced 
to be by following the high- 
road. 

He was not a strong man, and 
he knew he had not the faintest 
chance of success if his new 
man started an opposition smithy. 
Nevertheless, his heart clung to 
Tottenham and his smith’s shop, 
and even for fifty pounds he was 
loath to leave either. 

Nor was Mrs. Dorman one whit 
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behind her husband in lamenta- 
tions and regrets. 

So earnestly she besought him 
to make any sacrifice rather than 
leave the neighbourhood, that 
Dorman went that night to bed 
determined to offer Barthorne 
even two-thirds of the profits, 
rather than separate his fortunes 
from those of the newcomer. 

Whether it was owing to the 
fact of his having partaken of a 
hot supper late, or of his having 
retired to rest early, Mr. Dorman 
never could tell; but hours before 
daylight the next morning he 
woke with a sense of horrible op- 
pression about his chest—with a 
feeling of some dreadful misery 
having come upon him about his 
heart. 

For a few seconds he lay 
battling with his waking mind 
against his sleeping, as people 
often do in such extremity, then 
he turned and felt for something 
human and tangible to reassure 
him, but he felt vacancy—his 
wife’s place was empty. 

‘ Polly,’ he said, ‘ Polly dear,’ but 
Polly néver answered. 

Then—he never could tell after- 
wards what made him do it, 
though he understood an impulse 
beyond his own power of self- 
control was urging him on—le 
got up, and partly dressed, and 
stole like a thief along the passage, 
and down the staircase, and across 
the parlour, and so into a little 
office beyond adjoining the shop. 

Yes, his intuition had been right 
--the door of communication was 
ajar, and the forge fire alight. 
He could hear his wife’s voice, and 
the whoo-of of the bellows. Oh! 
that thrice-accursed Barthorne. 
He would have his life. Standing 
there in the darkness, Dorman 
swore to himself, nothing save the 
spilling of that new man’s blood 
could cool the fever raging in his 
own. But he would not be in a 





hurry; he had never been in a 
hurry yet—not even in proposing 
to the woman who was so false to 
him ; so he waited for a minute, 
first to recover his breath, and 
then to decide on his future con- 
duct, and while he waited he 
heard his wife say : 

‘I don’t know why you are so 
cruel to me.’ 

‘I am not a bit cruel to you, 
was the sharp reply, uttered 
in a pause of the bellows’ blow- 
ing. ‘I'd be cruel to you if I 
took you at your word, and let 
you leave a better man than I ever 
was or shall be for the sake of a 
stranger you have taken a fancy 
to. But it is of no use your 
plaguing my life out in this way. 
If I loved you as much as— 
I do not love you—if I hated your 
husband as much as I like and 
respect the man, I would not ask 
you to leave him for anything you 
could offer. I have my work cut 


out, and I do not intend that any 
woman shall come between me 


and its execution. Now will you 
stand back? if you do not the 
sparks may burn you.’ 

‘I wish they might,’ she an- 
swered, ‘and then you would be 
sorry for your hard-heartedness.’ 

‘I should not be sorry if they 
burnt you to death, mistress,’ he 
gaid angrily. ‘If there had never 
been women like you to tempt 
men, I should not have been ham- 
mering on @ smith’s anvil now. 
* By ——,’ and he swore an oath 
which sounded fearful to the weak 
and shuddering listener, ‘if I was 
your husband I’d thrash this non- 
sense out of you, if I killed you in 
the process.’ 

‘I would rather be killed by 
you than kissed by him,’ she 
answered, with an unconscious 
alliteration. 

Barthorne flung his irons back 
into the fire, and, advancing 
straight to where she stood crying 
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and sobbing, took her by the 
shoulder. 

* Now look here,’ he said, ‘ I have 
had more than enough of this love- 
making; and if you went on with 
it for ever you would never win a 
love look from me. I don’t like 
you—I didn’t like you from the 
first day we met. I am a trifle too 
dark myself to care for brown eyes 
and black hair. When I fall in 
love, which at present I never in- 
tend to do, it shall be with a 
woman whose eyes are blue as 
heaven, and whose cheeks are as 
white as snow. So now good 
morning and good-bye. I shall 
take the liberty of screwing a bolt 
on the inside of this door while I 
remain here, and if you give me 
any further trouble I shall tell 
your husband why I found it neces- 
sary to do so.’ 

‘Great heavens,’ he added, as 
she went along the passage, her 
progress facilitated by a push from 
him, ‘ that men should peril their 
interests for such cattle—for such 
cattle!’ and he was so over- 
whelmed with the absurdity of the 
idea, that he sat down on the 
anvil and let his fire out while he 
thought the matter over. 

‘I don’t believe one bit about 
the serpent tempting Eve,’ he son- 
sidered. ‘I believe she must have 
been one of those stealing, artful 
sort of women who, finding her 
husband a fool, as he undoubtedly 
was, and the serpent clever, as he 
certainly must have been,played up 
to him, and manceuvred about till 
she got his secret,when,woman like, 
she pitched him over. Well, I 
suppose they are necessary evils, 
but they are evils. Till I am laid 
in my coffin it will always baffle 
me to comprehend why God made 
women. There now that woman 
has made me neglect my work.’ 

And he rose and re-kindled 
his fire, and did what his hand 
found to do, unconscious of the 
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misery which night had brought 
to one heart he would willingly 
have kept from trouble. For he 
really did like his master. And 
when, my reader, you come to know 
what the man’s nature had been, 
and was, you may be inclined to 
score a few points in his favour on 
that account. 

The same day, when he went to 
his dinner, Dorman followed him 
to his lodging. 

‘I have been thinking,’ he began, 
‘about that there offer o’ yourn, 
and p’rhaps, as I ain’t so handy as 
I were, I might do worse nor close 
on it.’ 

‘I think you might,’ was the 
calm reply. 

‘Well then, I will, and so no 
more need be said. Fifty pounds 
for the goodwill; and lease and 
plant we can agree upon, and I 
will go away and interfere with 
ye never more,’ 

‘That is it,’ said Barthorne in 
confirmation. 

* And, neighbour, so long as we 
are talking, I want to tell you I 
heard what passed between you 
and my wife this morning.’ 

‘ More is the pity,’ was the com- 
ment. 

‘And I bear you no ill-will, 
mate, for the evil you have 
wrought—though, God knows, I 
understand you as little now as 
I did the first day you crossed 
my threshold. I canno’ tell how 
it has all come to pass—I canno’. 
I married my wife for love, and 
she married me for the same—or 
I thought she did. Since we came 
together she has never lacked bite 
nor sup; she has lived on the 
best ; she has two silk gowns now, 
and her watch and chain like a 
lady, and— and——’ 

At this point he buried his face 
in his hands and sobbed aloud, 
Barthorne never interposing; but 
when he had indulged his grief 
for more than a sufficient period, 
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his successor slapped him on the 
shoulder, and said : 

‘Take her away from here— 
take her among her own people, 
if she has any; she will outlive this 
folly, and be to you a better wife 
in the future than she ever was 
before she understood all men 
might not be of your mind, And 
as for the bother and the shame, 
friend, I would have kept both 
from you if I could ; and I am not 
likely, unless your mistress trouble 
me hereafter, to make either pub- 
lic.’ 

‘ Heaven bless you for that.’ 

‘Amen. Have you anything 
more to say,’ seeing his visitor 
hesitate. 

‘ Nothing, except this. This 
forenoon I met a man from your 
parts, and asked him if he had 
known a smith called Barthorne 
at Spindlethorpe. In answer he 
said, “No. A man of the name 
of Glendy was the only smith at 
Spindlethorpe, but I might have 
made a mistake. Four miles off, 
at Abbotsleigh, there was a place 
owned by aSquire Barthorne * 

‘ Yes? interrogated his man. 

‘Was that squire kith or kin 
to you?’ asked Dorman. 

‘I do not know which squire 
you are talking about,’ was the 
reply; ‘ but a squire of Abbots- 
leigh was my father. You have 
the mystery and its solution at 
last,’ he observed with bitterness. 

Whereupon Mr. Dorman, sud- 
denly oppressed by the atmosphere 
of gentility by which he had un- 
consciously been surrounded for 
so many months, beat an uncere- 
monious retreat. 


CHAPTER III. 


HOW MILES BARTHORNE CAME 
INTO THE WORLD. 


THERE were persons residing in 
and around Abbotsleigh who said 
Miles Barthorne had no right to 





so call himself; but in this they 
were wrong. He had as much 
right to that name as to any other. 
Conversely, however, he had as 
much right to any other as to 
that, which, after all, is not a 
nice kind of inheritance for any 
man. 

Had Lucy Sanson been as pru- 
dent as she was pretty, no scandal 
would have attached itself to the 
memory of Squire Miles Barthorne, 
who slept as quietly in the family 
vault as Lucy did in her grave in 
a foreign land. 

There could be no question but 
that the Squire would have mar- 
ried her had she played her cards 
properly; but she did not play 
them with the slightest wisdom, 
and the result proved Miles, 
junior, who, except by the Squire’s 
favour, could not be regarded as 
his eldest son, or, in fact, as any 
son at all. 

How this came to pass was as 
follows. The Squire’s mother, a 
Scotch lady, had brought with her 
to the Hall a maid called Glendy, 
Presbyterian, prim, precise, honest 
beyond belief, disagreeable beyond 
the power of expression. 

She arrived at Abbotsleigh when 
she was very young, and she 
staid there, first as lady’s-maid 
and then as housekeeper, till her 
hair was grey; staid there till 
her mistress died, and her son 
first married, and then died also. 
When that event occurred, Miss 
Glendy gave and received notice 
to quit—the letters of dismissal 
and resignation crossing each 
other—and retired with her savings 
to spend the remainder of her 
days with a niece, the sad widow 
of a dissenting minister. 

Before her mistress died, how- 
ever, Miss Glendy urged many of 
her own relations to come south 
and taste of the rich sweetness of 
English pastures. And they came 
—some to do well, and some to do 
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ill; some to tire of the pleasant 
land, and seek further change in 
distant countries; some to die; 
some to marry. Amongst the 
latter were two girls—one, Bessie, 
who married a small farmer named 
Sanson, and another, Jean, who, 
being of a serious, not to say dis- 
contented turn of mind, attracted 
the attention of a Methodist 
preacher, who ultimately asked 
her to become his wife. 

Of the men, we need concern 
ourselves only with Hal Glendy, 
son of Miss Glendy’s favourite 
brother, who, having settled in the 
north of Ireland, refused to leave 
his adopted home, but eventually 
sent his firstborn to Abbotsleigh 
as deputy, and bade him look after 
his aunt’s savings, which the 
youth failed to do, though he came 
of Irish folk on the one side, and 
of Scotch on the other. 

Nevertheless, he prospered. He 
had the best work in all that part 
of the country. The gentry, liked 
him, and he did remarkably well 
both for himself and those belong- 
ing tohim. He it was who first 
made any stir about his pretty 
cousin Lucy living at the Hall. 
Perhaps he knew that of the new 
Squire recently come into his 
estate which made him think the 
young woman might find a better 
service elsewhere. Perhaps jea- 
lousy quickened his perceptions. 
Be all this as it may, he did not 
approve of Lucy remaining at the 
Hall after Mrs. Barthorne’s death ; 
and he told his aunt this, and his 
aunt bade him show his face again 
in any house where she lived at 
his peril. . 

For Miss Glendy had as high 
a notion of the pride of station 
in men as she had of the power 
of virtue in women. For no 
earthly consideration would Miss 
Glendy, even in her most youth- 
ful days, have permitted herself to 
be chucked under the chin or 
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kissed, or even complimented, and 
if she did not credit the whole of 
her sex with a like circumspect- 
ness, at all events she considered 
no child of a Glendy would ever 
suffer any undue familiarity. And 
supposing—even supposing any 
Glendy capable of so far forget- 
ting her genealogy and her train- 
ing, she felt quite certain the 
son of her dead lady was too 
true a gentleman ever to speak 
familiarly to a servant. 

At her approach Squire Miles 
had always shrunk away appalled. 
He called her, in his juvenile days, 
‘Old Whalebones ;’ but then, who 
dare have repeated this utterance 
to Miss Glendy? And when he 
grew older, weak and foolish as 
the man was, he had sense enough 
to understand it would be well to 
retain so discreet a housekeeper 
in his service; and, accordingly, 
no duchess ever received higher 
honour than did Miss Glendy 
from the young heir. She would 
as soon have thought—this is un- 
questionably true—of Mr. Miles 
making love to her as of his 
making love to her niece. 

But he did make love to pretty 
Lucy Sanson, nevertheless; and, 
as has been said before, there is 
not the slightest doubt he would 
have gone further, and made her 
mistress of the Hall, had she been 
wise as she was fair. 

When it all came to the know- 
ledge of her friends—as it had to 
do before the birth of Miles —the 
dissenting minister took her home, 
and Miss Glendy wished to resign 
her situation, but Mr. Barthorne 
was penitent, and declared his in- 
tention of marrying their niece. 

Perhaps he might have done so 
even then, had Lucy proved true 
to herself and her relatives; but 
she failed in her part; and one day 
—sick to death, probably, of the 
monotony of her uncle’s house; 
weary of his homilies, and unable 
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longer to endure the uncertainty 
of her position—she yielded to her 
lover’s persuasions, and slipped 
quietly away with him to France, 
leaving uncle, aunt, and child to 
brave popular opinion as they 
might. 

Mr. Mason, being a thorough 
Christian and a truly moral man, 
took her defection seriously to 
heart— indeed people said he never 
recovered the shock of finding 
upon what empty air he had spent 
his exhortations. Miss Glendy, 
equally moral, bore herself with 
more equanimity. 

‘Something must be done for 
the child, she said; so she had 
him brought to the Hall, hired a 
nurse for him, and treated Miles 
in all respects as though he had 
been born in lawful wedlock, and 
was next rightful heir to Abbots- 
leigh Hall. 

There Lucy never returned. She 
and the Squire passed two years 
travelling about from city to city, 
at the end of which time she died 
at a little roadside inn, after 
giving birth to a dead child—her 
second—a girl. 

The Squire did not immediately 
retrace his steps to England. He 
visited the Holy Land; he spent 
some time in Norway ; he retraced 
his steps to Spain, and when he 
finally re-crossed the threshold of 
the paternal mansion, Miles— 
little Miles—was a sturdy, hand- 
some lad of six, able to read very 
well indeed, and still better able 
to ride. 

He was introduced cautiously 
to the Squire, who first tolerated 
his presence, and then took notice 
of him. 

‘He will make the child his 
heir,’ Miss Glendy decided, and 
her heart beat high at the thought. 

But the Squire made no sign of 
such adoption; with the boy as 
with the mother, he drifted. He 
did not send the child away, 





neither did he arrange for his 
proper training. 

Almost out of pity—and per- 
haps with an eye to possible 
benefits in the future—the rector 
of Abbotsleigh saw to his educa- 
tion. The boy was clever. Any 
father might have been proud of 
such a son; and it is quite possible 
the Squire would in time have 
taken to the lad, and left him the 
lands of Abbotsleigh, which were 
quite free and unentailed, had it 
not so fell out that at the house of 
a relative—of his nearest male 
relative, indeed—he met with one 
of those women whom the younger 
Miles abhorred afterwards with all 
his soul—soft, stealing, plausible, 
cunning—a mere nursery governess 
in the eyes of Mrs. John Barthorne ; 
the loveliest, and the sweetest, and 
the gentlest creature God had ever 
made, in the opinion of Squire 
Miles. 

This creature, lovely, sweet, and 
gentle, understood her admirer’s 
nature much better than poor 
Lucy had done. She fell no vic- 
tim. This time the Squire was 
lotted off and bought in at a very 
low price indeed. Miles Barthorne, 
Esquire, of Abbotsleigh Hall, mar- 
ried the governess in his cousin’s 
family, and took her abroad as he 
had taken Lucy. 

History repeats itself. There is 
a wonderful sameness in the record 
of most human lives. There was 
a wonderful sameness in the life 
of Miles Barthorne, only this time 
it was he who died abroad. He 
died very suddenly at Florence— 
so suddenly that he could not 
make his will, long deferred, or 
do anything save, when almost in 
the death struggle, entreat his wife 
to ‘ see to the boy.’ 

Squire Miles was thought wor- 
thy of Christian burial: in Protes- 
tant England ; so his remains, not 
having been wrecked by the way, 
were brought to Abbotsleigh, where 
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hig dust was laid with the dust of 
his fathers, and where Mr. John 
Barthorne followed as _ chief 
mourner. 

Miles, junior, aged fourteen, was 
nowhere. He had been brought 
up—Mrs. Barthorne number two 
being childless—as the heir; un- 
acknowledged, perhaps, but still 
certainly ; and now he could not 
even attend the funeral. The man 
who had wrought the sin was dead, 
and none might repair his error. 

When Miss Glendy knew there 
was no will, she tendered her resig- 
nation, which Mrs. Barthorne had 
anticipated by a letter of her own. 

No more education for Miles— 
no more ponies—no more Latin 
and Greek. 

* Cast out the son of the bond- 
woman,’ was Mrs. Barthorne’s dic- 
tum; and, coincident with her 
return, Miles was cast out neck 
and crop from the pleasant lands 
of Abbotsleigh. 

For her life Mrs. Barthorne had 
the house of Abbotsleigh and five 
hundred a year—everything else 
went to Mr. John Barthorne. To 
him, not unsuccessfully, an appeal 
was made for the illegitimate 
child. The applicant, Hal Glendy, 
who went over to state the case, 
received a cheque for fifty pounds, 
and some useful advice anent 
bringing the boy up to an honest 
calling. 

Next day he had a long talk 
with his nephew, told him in plain 
English his position, and asked 
would he learn a trade — would 
he learn all he could teach him. 
The boy slept upon the proposi- 
tion, and said—yes; he liked his 
uncle, and he did not like his 
AuntGlendy. So his uncle bound 
him apprentice, but not under the 
name of Barthorne. 

To Hal Glendy the cognomen was 
odious. ‘ You are my nephew, Mick 
Sanson, now,’ he said, and Miles 
assented, for he was yet young, 
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and the bile in his nature had not 
begun to stir. 

For which reason, far and near, 
the boy, as he grew older and the 
story of his birth became more 
remote, was known as ‘ Black 
Mick.’ 

So far as anybody could tell, he 
had no name of his own—neither 
Barthorne nor Sanson. He was 
simply Glendy’s nephew, or Black 
Mick. 

Curiously enough, whenever any 
pity chanced to be expressed for 
the youth, it was certain to be by 
some of the gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood, who thought Miles’ a 
hard case, and considered the 
widow and Mr. John Barthorne 
might between them have devised 
some scheme for bringing up the 
son of the dead man to a profession. 

They had seen the child riding 
about on his rough pony, when 
the sturdy, handsome boy stood a 
very fair chance of being left all 
his father’s possessions, and they 
did not consider that merely be- 
cause Squire Miles died without a 
will, Miles, junior, should have 
been put to work at the forge. 

For this reason, when business 
took these gentlemen to Glendy’s 
yard, they had always a kindly 
word and pleasant look for the 
smith’s nephew ; and when he went 
to work at any of the large houses 
in the neighbourhood of his old 
home, the ladies went a little out 
of their way to speak civilly to the 
youth who had been treated, as 
they considered, so harshly by 
Mrs. Barthorne. 

Indeed, to speak truly, the 
memory of that very frail young 
woman, Lucy Sanson, was much 
less displeasing to them than the 
presence of Mrs. Barthorne. Lucy, 
at all events, had not been suffi- 
ciently artful to induce the Squire 
to marry her, and this woman, 
not a bit better born probably, 
and certainly not possessed of a 
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tenth part of Lucy’s beauty, had 
insisted on church, and clergy, 
and ring, and proper settlements 
like any countess. 

Of course the ladies of Spindle- 
thorpe and Abbotsleigh, and the 
other neighbourhoods adjacent 
thereto, never reduced their real 
feelings into such exceedingly 
plain language as the above, and 
consequently they found Miles a 
convenient peg on which to hang 
their dislike of the Squire’s 
widow. 

‘She might have had some 
pity for the boy,’ they declared, 
which she certainly might, though 
it by no means follows that those 
who were warmest in expressing 
their opinions would have acted a 
more Christian part themselves. 

‘ We find it so easy to tell other 
people how they ought to act,’ as 
the rector who had educated Miles, 
and who had privately remon- 
strated with Mrs. Barthorne con- 
cerning her treatment of the boy, 
slily remarked when public opinion 
set, as it did at frequent intervals, 
very strongly against the widow. 

As Miles grew to manhood, the 
gentry were more than ever de- 
cided that it was a scandal to 
see the young man shoeing horses, 
and going about the country carry- 
ing a basket of tools; and they 
felt quite satisfied in their own 
minds that Mrs. Barthorne must 
feel thoroughly ashamed of her- 
self when she met her stepson. 

It is extremely improbable she 
did anything of the sort; but the 
sight of Miles became in course 
of time a source of serious an- 
noyance to her. 

When she cast out the boy she 
forgot that, in the ordinary course 
of things, he would grow to be 
a man, and it was not pleasant 
for her to be stared at and elbowed 
by a stalwart young fellow who 
was the very image of her late 
husband, and who lost no oppor- 
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tunity of thrusting himself in her 
way. 
Spite of the remonstrances of 
his friend the rector, he made a 
point of attending Abbotsleigh 
Church, and he attended it to such 
purpose that Mrs Barthorne’s pew 
became finally tenantless. She 
tried speaking to the young man, 
and said to him in the church 
porch : 

* How do you do, Miles? 

For answer he folded his arms 
and stared her out of counte- 
nance. 

About Abbotsleigh the people 
ceased touching their hats to her, 
and she had to send fifteen miles 
if she wanted a lock repaired or a 
horse shod ; for Hal Glendy would 
permit no man in his employ to 
work at the Hall. 

Each month which added to 
Miles’ age made the neighbour- 
hood less tolerable to Mrs. Bar- 
thorne. ‘ : 

Out of pure insolence the young 
fellow had commenced his system 
of persecution, but eventually he 
pursued it with an object. 

‘I will drive her out of the 
neighbourhood,’ he said to his 
uncle. 

‘ Better let her alone and stick 
to your work,’ was the answer. 

‘ I do stick to my work,’ replied 
Miles, ‘but I will not let her 
alone.’ 

And the upshot of it all was 
that Mrs. Barthorne eventually, 
finding that the state of her health 
necessitated change of air, let the 
Hall, and departed bag and bag- 
gage to revisit Abbotsleigh no more. 

From the time of her depar- 
ture public interest in the late 
Squire’s son began to abate. 
There was not the slightest chance 
of his ever being anything better 
than a blacksmith now. The 
Squire could not rise from his 
grave. John Barthorne had a 
large family of his own; and 
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really fifty pounds was not an 
illiberal gift, when the circum- 
stances were reconsidered. The 
Hall was let to strangers, who had 
never heard of the Barthorne 
scandal; and Glendy was willing 
enough to allow the horses belong- 
ing to the newcomers to be shod 
in his yard, and to send over and 
execute any work in his line which 
the incoming tenants wished to 
intrust to him. 

Glendy had a very good 
business indeed, the gentry said. 
He was making money fast and 
investing it prudently. No doubt 
young Sanson would be his heir. 
He was unmarried, and had no 
nearer relative. Further, Miss 
Glendy had amassed no con- 
temptible amount of savings dur- 
ing her residence at the Hall. 

Miles therefore stood a very fair 
chance of becoming hereafter a 
well-to-do master smith. It had 
been a good thing his learning 
a trade—better, perhaps, than if 
Mr. John Barthorne had educated 
and sent him to college. 

Hal Glendy was a far more 
prosperous man than many who 
considered themselves his social 
superiars. Altogether, the thorn 
of Mrs. Barthorne’s presence being 
removed from the flesh of the good 
people round and about Abbots- 
leigh, society began to make itself 
comfortable about the young man 
Miles. 

After all, the story was a very old 
one, and the boy had fared much 
better than might have been ex- 
pected ; and it was time the whole 
affair was forgotten —in which 
opinion Hal Glendy most heartily 
coincided. 

As for Miles, no one asked what 
he thought of his position. No 
one dreamed of the wild aspira- 
tions that had grown with his 
growth and strengthened with 
his strength. 

He meant to make money, and 
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buy the Hall and land immedi- 
ately adjoining, if he could do no 
more. For him the face of woman 
had no charm. There was only 
one thing on earth he desired, 
and that thing was sufficient 
wealth to enable him to take back 
his name and become Squire 
Barthorne of the Hall. 

His uncle’s business was in- 
creasing steadily and rapidly. - It 
would not be hard to make a 
fortune out of their trade, Miles 
decided. 

Visions of a foundry had often 
crossed his mind. Mentally he 
had built ranges and ranges of 
workshops, and heard the chink 
of a hundred hammers. He with 
his education, which he had never 
forgotten, his uncle with his 
keen shrewdness—an integral part 
of his nature— between them 
could they not rear a trade? 
could not they make their hun- 
dreds thousands, and their thou- 
sands tens of thousands, as other 
men, no cleverer, no wiser, no 
more industrious, had done before? 

And thus, while working at his 
trade, he built his air castles. 

When he had got it perfect—ay, 
even to the cloud-capped pin- 
nacles—it was swept in a moment 
away. The work of all his young 
life had to be begun over again. 

He had mistaken the founda- 
tion op which he built; and it 
was necessary to reconstruct the 
whole edifice, and go on labour- 
ing, labouring through the years 
till the turrets of his fresh palace 
should touch cloud-land again. 

For five and twenty years Hal 
Glendy had remained faithful to 
the memory of his first love, Lucy 
Sanson. At the end of that quarter 
of a century, he met a very young 
woman who had no objection to 
become an old man’s darling, and 
married her. 

Miles thought this hard on 
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him; and perhaps it was; but 
a harder trial was in store. 

With an intuition by no means 
rare in her sex, Mrs. Glendy 
took it into her pretty head that 
she did not like her husband’s 
nephew, which was all the more sin- 
gular, since women generally ad- 
mired his handsome face. 

But Mrs. Glendy’s instinct 
told her this man would prove an 
enemy; and she gave her hus- 
band no rest till he intimated to 
Miles it was best they should part 
company. 

He did not do this ungene- 
rously, however. He gave Miles 
the fifty pounds handed to him 
by Mr. John Barthorne, with the 
interest at three per cent. for ten 
years added. Further, he gave 
him twenty-five pounds and a 
watch and chain as a present 
from himself, together with the 
written recommendation already 
mentioned—and not without tears, 
for the lad had been very dear to 
him, and the mother dearer—and 
a dead love, like a dead sorrow, 
can never be quite forgotten— 
he bade Miles Barthorne good-bye 
and godspeed. 

Miles had insisted upon being 
styled Barthorne in his uncle’s 
letter of advice to all whom the 
character of his nephew might 
concern. 

‘For a woman my father left 
me a beggar,’ observed Mr. Miles 
Barthorne bitterly, and quite truly. 
‘And for a woman you send me 
adrift to make for whatever land 
Ican. I will enter that land in 
my own name. I have been 
known by one of your choosing 
long enough.’ 

‘See that you bring disgrace 
on neither,’ said his uncle sadly. 

‘Even in that case I am not 
likely to trouble you again,’ the 
young man answered; and so left 
Spindlethorpe. 


(To be continued.) 
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OFFENBACH’S LAST TRIUMPH. 


T the Paris Gaiety Theatre 
may now be seen one of 
those triumphal and sumptuous 
entertainments which never seem 
to pall upon our gay neighbours, 
simply because good taste and 
correct principles are always pre- 
sent to insure a piquant variety. 
Under the direction of the viva- 
cious Offenbach, one of his most 
familiar works has been revived, 
expanded into a gorgeous pageant, 
upon which wit, music, money, 
and, above all, taste have been 
lavished to extravagance. 

The theatre itself is one of the 
great new houses of the Empire, 
built according to the most im- 
proved system. Like the Chatelet, 
itis large enough for an opera house, 
and the interior has an air of solid 
magnificence, chiefly owing to the 
use of the soft Paris stone. 
lish theatres are altogether too 
glittering and tinselly, thus inter- 
fering with the effect of the stage. 
The stairs and corridors are spa- 
cious and imposing. This house, 
which had been devoted to fairy 
pieces, but which had been lan- 
guishing, the great boujfe maestro 
secured about a year ago, and 
forthwith entered on a most costly 
management, which has been pros- 
perous, not because of the outlay, 
but because the outlay was di- 
rected by taste. This is at the bot- 
tom of the ignorant speech that has 
been so often quoted, that ‘ Shak- 
speare spelt bankruptcy,’ which 
it does when set out with un- 
intelligent acting and pecuniary 
outlay. He was determined to in- 
troduce a series of gorgeous spec- 
tacles, a style of entertainment 
familiar enough through the 
glories of ‘Le Pied de Mouton,’ 
and ‘Le Cendrillon,” but made 
novel’ by the exercise of the most 
tefined taste. After such prin- 
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ciples were presented ‘ Le Gascon,’ 
one of those romantic and absorb- 
ing melodramas, over which the 
French throw a charm of passion 
and chivalry; and Gounod’s ‘ Joan 
of Are,’ brought out with the 
same attractions. Everything was 
perfect ; and there was no restric- 
tion as to expense, save only 
where good taste and refinement 
were concerned. People were 
dazzled at ‘ Le Gascon,’ but were 
told to wait until they saw ‘ Joan 
of Arc.’ Enraptured with the 
display in this latter, they were 
told, ‘ Wait until you see “Orphée 
aux Enfers.”’ For the maestro 
had determined to take this, the 
earliest of his successes, and ex- 
pand it into a grand spectacular 
piece, of dimensions suited to the 
great theatre, and to be set off 
with all the resources of music, 
dancing, and pageantry. There 
was much tact in the selection, as 
the subject—the pagan divinities, 
their kingdom, and their proceed- 
ings—would gain by being dealt 
with on a vast and magnificent 
scale. This was very different 
from the blunder committed when 
the ‘Grande Duchesse’ was trans- 
ported to the boards of Covent 
Garden, and a cabinet picture 
displayed upon a huge canvas. 
New music was written, exactly 
suited to what was required; 
elaborate and exquisite ballets 
were arranged; the lively Cre- 
mieux added newer and more fas- 
cinating passages; while, finally, 
scenery, groapings, and dresses 
were planned of the most novel 
and refined kind. It is the per- 
fection exhibited in this depart- 
ment that is well worthy of a few 
minutes’ consideration, such as 
will be offered in the present 
article. 

Justice has as yet scarcely been 
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done to this incomparably bril- 
liant writer, who for genuine mu- 
sical spirit and the most appro- 
priate expression has not been 
approached. His music suffers 
from its own excessive popu- 
larity, by which it has grown so 
familiar as scarcely to be appre- 
ciated. It is like passing judg- 
ment on a face that one has seen 
daily for twenty years. This 
honesty of expression, which al- 
most makes him the writer of his 
stories, so perfectly does he iden- 
tify himself with them, was par- 
ticularly suited to the manage- 
ment of a theatre like the Gaieté. 
His is the music of good spirits 
and obstreperous gaiety, alter- 
nating with strains of singular 
grace. The ‘ Grande Duchesse,’ 
for drollness of story, for pretty 
and original character, and origi- 
nal shapes of melody, and for a 
combination of all that can keep 
the attention absorbed, is almost 
unique. The very face of the 
master is characteristic. There 
is @ moqueur expression always 
lurking behind the double glasses 
and those curious whiskers, in a 
sort of ambuscade; and it is easy 
to see that he must be a humourist 
of the highest order. Indeed, such 
of the pieces as have not been 
specially successful may be said 
to owe their failure to some weak- 
ness in the libretto. No writer, 
however, has ever been so favoured 
by the assistance of competent per- 
formers: though this raises the 
question as to the division of merit 
in such matters, whether a good 
piece develops good acting, or the 
good acting imparts an excellence 
not bound in the piece itself. 

This revival of the famous ‘ Or- 
pheus,’ which some sixteen years 
ago first discovered the burlesque 
vein, and drew all Paris to the 
‘ Bouffes,’ was an experiment such 
as only a French writer could 
hope to succeed in. It required 


the greatest tact, united with 
self-denial and restraint, as the 
author had to deal with his own 
work without favour or affection, 
and consider how far it would 
suit the requirements of revival. 
It might be’thought that a little 
cabinet Meissonnier would hardly 
bear being repainted on a huge 
canvas. However, as the result 
has proved, he selected from all 
his pieces the one that was exactly 
suited to such an expansion. So 
boldly and sumptuously has the 
work been attempted, that all old 
partiality is overpowered, and op- 
portunity is given for study and 
improvement which scenic artists 
in this country might fairly turn 
to profit. Indeed, it will be seen, 
after a little consideration of the 
principles on which a piece is 
mounted with splendour in 
Paris, that we are not merely old- 
fashioned and wrapped up in 
smug consciousness that we have 
nothing to learn, but certainly di- 
rect our efforts by false, cumbrous, 
and utterly tasteless rules, which 
give results that are coarse and 
clumsy. 

On the production of a new piece 
by the invariably ‘ intelligent and 
spirited manager,’ the too partial ga- 
thering of his friends is greeted with 
a spectacle almost as invariable. 
The curtain discloses the elaborate 
set piece, ‘The Beeches, sunset,’ 
in which, and on which, the artists 
of the house have exhausted their 
talent and ingenuity. To the left 
is half the house, the lower win- 


dow open, and showing a parlour,, 


and breakfast-table handsomely 
laid. The houseis overrun with lux- 
uriant paper flowers and real ivy 
nailed on. Next to the house are the 
grounds—read garden-gate—the 
lawn painted green on cloth, which 
somehow always falls into un- 
natural wrinkles; with pots and 
tubs of a glowing green dispersed 
about. Or it may be that the 
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strength of the artist is reserved 
for the second act, where the ‘ Old 
Baronial Chamber at Holm Beaver’ 
is to be seen. This is always a 
laborious ‘set,’ painted in browns 
and chocolate, with an elaborate 
chimneypiece of heavy proportions 
laid against the wall like a ward- 
robe. This we can see for our- 
selves from the joinings and the 
thoroughly wooden character of 
the structure. Stained glass is in 
the windows, and some eminent 
upholsterer furnishes the room 
liberally with a Turkish carpet 
and some antique chairs and tables. 
How many patterns of these two 
subjects have we seen lately in the 
various new comedies and dramas 
on which the managers have made 
such lavish outlay, and the scene- 
painters ‘excelled themselves!’ 
The critics exhaust themselves in 
praise of these exertions, and the 
enraptured audience often sus- 
pends the action to call the artist 
forward to receive its compli- 
ments. The most singular feature 
about these effects is the strange 
key of colour adopted. The 
gaudiest and most flaming tints are 
used, the greens, and the yellows, 
and the scarlets of the open-air 
scenes being the brightest con- 
ceivable. This is in consequence 
of the now universal use of the 
lime-light, which has vitiated the 
taste and even the eye of our 
painters. Every pastoral scene is 
now presented under a fierce blaze 
which suggests some West Indian 
settlement or the tropics. The 
glare is intense. The result en- 
sues that brilliance is secured, 
but all the shifts of stage-work, 
which are rude enough, are brought 
out with prominence, and, a more 
fatal blemish, the figures of the 
players are bathed in an effulgence 
wholly unnatural, utterly un- 
suited to expression and colour, 
and to modern costumes. We are 
now so accustomed t» these gaudy 
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conditions that it may seem sur- 
prising that any others could be 
expected; but it must be said that 
English scenery, like much con- 
nected with the English stage, 
has become inartistic; while this 
violent treatment, pushed to an 
extreme, as in the late ‘sensa- 
tion’ pieces, leads to monotony 
and exhaustion, the extreme of 
lime-light effects being soon 
reached and offering no variety. 
For a remedy we must turn to our 
French neighbours, who, as usual, 
will be found to be our teachers in 
this as in every other department 
of the dramatic art. 

They bear in mind the true 
artistic principle that scenery and 
scenic effect must be regulated by 
the principles that direct the suc- 
cess of an ordinary picture. A fine 
scene should be no more than a 
picturemagnified. Thestrong light, 
indeed, is an unavoidable necessity ; 
but there is a rule which fairly 
measures the extent to which it 
should be employed, namely, not 
for the production of dazzling 
effects of illuminated colour, which 
may surprise and delight the vul- 
gar, but sufficient to illuminate 
the colours in the most suitable 
manner, and make everything dis- 
tinct and intelligible to those at 
a distance. Another principle 
favourable to artistic effect is to 
present everything through the 
agency of painting rather than of 
relief, wherever it is practicable; a 
painted representation of an ob- 
ject being infinitely more effective 
than the object itself, or a stage 
imitation of the object. In short, 
indication would seem to be the 
principle of the French stage, 
imitation that of the English. At 
the leading Paris houses—notably 
at the Frangais—may be seen 
charming flat scenes representing 
interiors, painted in a rich key of 
colour, and all with the object of 
making a pleasing background, 
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and throwing out the figures with 
effect. Not for a moment forgotten 
is the principle that scenery is for 
the figures, not the figures for the 
scenery. At the Frangais are to be 
found many old scenes, interiors, 
painted most artistically, the co- 
lours of which have mellowed and 
ripened with time, and the old gold 
of which, though tarnished, has a 
rich effect. A French theatrical 
architect declared before the Com- 
mission on Theatres that if he were 
building a theatre he would be 
inclined to tarnish the gold decora- 
tions of the interior artificially, to 
gain what he considered the har- 
monious and splendid effect of old 
gold. Even at some of the London 
theatres—at Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane—is still to be seen 
much of the old-fashioned scenery 
belonging to the older operas, and 
which, though faded enough, has 
an art and dignity not to be 
found in the more ostentatious 
modern performances. 

To begin, it must be said that 
our theatres are not built scienti- 
fically and with a view to the ela- 
borate effects that are aimed at in 
France. This will be seen by any 
one who chooses to peruse two 
recently-published French works, 
‘L’Guvres du Théatre,’ by M. 
Moynet, and ‘Le Théatre,’ by 
M. Garnier, the architect of the 
new Paris Opera. The great 
French houses, too, are furnished 
with a staff in numbers and sub- 
division specially suited to the 
mounting of works of this descrip- 
tion. The Gaieté boasts of 45 
leading artists, 75 dancers, 92 
choristers, a double orchestra of 
100 musicians, a corps de ballet 
of 200, 70 machinists, 22 sub- 
alterns, and 96 assistants of all 
kinds, the whole amounting to 
a band of some 700 persons. This 
would be a mere waste of ma- 
terial unless everything else corre- 
sponded, for French audiences of 


taste do not content themselves 
with seeing interminable files of 
human beings defile by in gaudy 
clothes—an exertion that requires 
merely the necessary amount of 
shillings, and the supply of 
‘supers,’ which never falls short. 
This is merely the raw material, 
the unintelligent stock, which it 
needs theatrical genius to turn to 
the best account. In England 
there are stale conventions which 
every stage manager follows. If 
there be a procession of an im- 
posing kind, there is the established 
mode of making the component ele- 
ments enter, and the magnificence 
consists in making the proces- 
sion as long as possible, and gra- 
dually fill the stage. Ambitious 
scenery, too, has its conventions, 
and an instance will recur, where 
a strip of shore with a ‘ profile 
castle’ stretches across, with a 
‘cloth’ behind, while a vast 
amount of gas effulgence is thrown 
on the back part, so as almost to 
convey the idea that a furnace is 
blazing behind the profile. 

The first scene of the revived 
Orpheus disclosed a view of the 
Theban country—a beautiful land- 
scape with a Doric temple on a hill 
at the back, placed about half the 
height of the scene. All the co- 
lours in this view were in low 
tones, a sort of cool blue obtaining, 
like a mellow old landscape by 
Rubens. It was remarkable that 
this tall temple portico was afar off 
and on the hid. It was of a 
‘ practicable’ kind, the gate open- 
ing and figures going in and out; 
yet there was no clumsy wooden 
ascent in front, and the whole 
approach by which the actors as- 
cended to it and came out seemed 
quite flat and painted on the scene. 
The softness of the whole, the 
way in which the door slid to, 
without noise or flapping, just as a 
door would do seen afar off, and 
the fashion in which the bright 


























dresses were thrown out on this 
artistic background was a feast to 
the eye. 

But it was in the next tableau 
that the union of the bound- 
less resources with consummate 
taste was perfected. The effects 
aimed at would be considered mere 
routine efforts by London scenic 
artists; but the fashion in which 
they were carried out made the 
difference. The object was to re- 
present the somewhat hackneyed 
change from night to morning, to 
portray the cloudy realms of 
Olympus wrapped in darkness, and 
passing from the conventional 
mists and clouds into the bril- 
liancy of a celestial palace—from 
desertion to crowds. This has 
been done again and again in 
English pantomimes and spec- 
tacles, but always after the old 
meagre rules and principles. We 
are all familiar with the dark, and 
sometimes dirty, series of cloths 
which do duty as clouds, and rise 
one after the other, gradually re- 
vealing the effulgence behind. Here 
there were gauze veils; but they 
were apparently much lighter and 
finer in texture than the coarse 
fabrics in use with us, and artistic 
paintings in themselves. They 
seemed to represent a dark sky 
just before the break of day, 
streaked here and there with faint 
breaks of white, over it stars 
twinkled faintly, while the sha- 
dowy outlines of reposing figures 
could be made out behind. Soon 
the clouds begin to lift by some 
mysterious agency, offering none 
of those rudely-shaped edges which 
prove that they are only cloths, 
but somehow paling off and grow- 
ing rarefied; and in the centre is 
discovered a female figure poised 
upon a sphere of what seems lapis 
lazuli, and swinging a pendulum. 
Then the hours begin to strike, 
the ‘ dreams’ to appear—blue, rose, 
black, gold, silver, appearing only 
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to flit away. Gradually the night 
passes away, the arching firma- 
ment begins to brighten, and to 
assume the crimson glow of the 
break of day ; and finally, by some 
exquisitely soft process, all dis- 
solves slowly into a superb scene, 
representing Olympus with all the 
gods assembled. Not the conven- 
tional view—Jupiter enthroned in 
the centre, the rest grouped round 
from the back to the front of the 
stage—and the scene not the con- 
ventional Olympus, halfpillars, half 
clouds, with those rude mechanical 
constructions, thrones and banks, 
on which the immortals repose. 
At the Paris Gaiety the artist 
stepped in, and with the result of 
lending the highest expression to 
the situation—as indeed he might 
set himself to compose a pic- 
ture. A gigantic hemicycle was 
revealed at the top of an enormous 
flight of practicable stairs that 
rose nearly to the top of the scene, 
where it was crowned with a 
temple, pillars, &c. These stairs 
were broken by pedestals and pi- 
lasters, and the whole was such 
a compound of practicable and 
painted relief, so artfully joined, 
that it was impossible to find 
where the boundary lay. It would 
be impossible to give an idea of 
the stateliness, the nobility, the 
truly Grecian spaciousness and 
poetry of this construction, which 
might have been designed by De- 
laroche himself. But when we 
had the figures, costumed as a 
painter would costume them, in 
rich, deep maroon and blues— 
figures along the steps, reclining 
on the terrace above, and filling 
up the whole, the effect had really 
something of the magnificence of 
the Paolo Veronese in the Louvre. 
The eye was feasted with the co- 
lours, and the graceful and un- 
theatrical attitudes. 

But it was the scene itself, even 
in the practicable portion such as 
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would have most to study. How 
such delicate treatment could be 
carried out on such a scale, and 
after one hundred nights of rude 
treatment and handling by work- 
men, seemed a marvel. This 
huge construction did not offer 
to the eye a single one of those 
rude joinings, so common on our 
stage, and which betray the car- 
pentry. There was nothing of that 
worn aspect, those warps and fis- 
sures which reveal to the most dis- 
tant eye that a piece of framework 
has been carried in by men, and 
laid down as a huge chest of 
drawers would be laid down; nei- 
ther was there that coarse white 
paint, much soiled by walking on 
and handling, to be seen. Here, 
all was painted of a pale cream- 
colour, such as might be found in 
one of Conture’s pictures. Neither 
was there a black line where the 
structure joined the floor. All was 
harmonious, spotless, and looked as 
if it had been built on the ground. 

Then came one of the most mar- 
vellous pageants that have ever 
been exhibited on the stage—a 
procession of all the gods and 
goddesses. Such a thing as is also 
presented on the London boards 
according to the old form of tra- 
dition, which is peculiar enough, 
and the principle of which seems 
to be to spin out the line to as 
great a length as possible by actual 
numbers. There is indeed one 
splendid processsion at the Opera 
in Covent Garden, that in the 
opera of ‘L’Africaine,’ which is 
original enough, and was devised 
by a stage manager who had stu- 
died in France, the late Mr. Harris. 
Here, by a highly judicious arrange- 
ment and motion, and with a mo- 
derate crowd, the effect of over- 
whelming numbers is conveyed; 
for in this, as in other stage arts, 
the idea of crowds and numbers 
can be conveyed far more success- 
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fully by giving the idea of num- 
bers than by numbers themselves. 
On the same principle, it ought 
surely to be known to all connected 
with the English stage that vast 
space is not exhibited by throwing 
open the whole extent of the space 
to the back wall, as M. Moynet 
shows in his book on the theatre, 
but by some simple arts or de- 
vices that can be deduced natu- 
rally from the other deceptive 
principles of stage effect. 

An amazing fertility of imagi- 
nation made every element in this 
wonderful procession interesting 
and amusing, and thus lent an 
interest to the whole. The idea 
was conceived in the most original 
and humorous spirit. The gods 
and their various functions were 
taken to be spiritualised symbols 
of purely mundane ‘ departments,’ 
the highest dignity of which here 
below, to the French mind at 
least, is to be official. A whole 
panorama of official life is accord- 
ingly presented. This same prin- 
ciple is carried out in individual 
characters and dresses, with a fan- 
tastic rioting in amusing details 
devised by those diverting carica- 
turists ‘Stop’ and Grevin. First 
came the music of the immortals 
in itself, a happy caricature—a 
regular band, with all modern 
brass instruments, four abreast, 
but arranged in the classic fashion, 
with togas and wreaths, and walk- 
ing with the true military purpose 
and steadiness. They were fol- 
lowed by each god and their repre- 
sentative following (the ‘Conserva- 
toire of Olympus,’ as it was styled) 
—that is the various ministerial 
departments; ‘ Literature and the 
Fine Arts,’ represented by Apollo 
and the Muses; the Ministry of 
War by Mars, Finances, &.; the 
newspapers of Olympus, the ‘ De- 
batés,’ the ‘ Phigards’; then the 
‘menagerie’ of Olympus—Juno’s 
peacocks, Venus’ doves, the cen- 





























taurs, Bacchus astride on his 
barrel, Silenus on an ass, besides 
innumerable fantastic nightmare 
groups; the vestals; diminutive 
soldiers, with a drum-major of 
enormous proportions ; the artists, 
carrying unfinished busts and pe- 
destals ; strange devices borne on 
the end of poles, such as a violin 
‘ Grecianised,’ all displaying a per- 
fect wealth ef extravagant fancy, 
and at the same time subordinate 
to the old-fashioned Grecian key 
of the piece. All these ‘ proper- 
ties,’ too, were conceived and mo- 
delled in the most delicate fashion, 
as if by artists of the first rank, 
and had none of that coarse, gross 
execution we find on this side of 
the Channel. The figures of the 
gods and their costumes were 
charming, notably that of the god 
Mars, who had to wear the con- 
ventional mantle and helmet; but 
then the mantle was of a deep plum 
colour, the helmet and armour 
were as of gold, having the richest 
and most picturesque effect. Then 
Vulcan and his gold umbrella came; 
nymphs sitting on dolphins, Eolus 
with a gossamer-like parasol, my- 
thological cooks, attendants carry- 
ing a pet crocodile, tigers, lions 
walking along—Silenus, purple as 
the grape. Even the ass on which 
he was carried, was not according 
to the favourite expedient, merely 
one from the street, whose appear- 
ance was sufficient, but his coat, 
ears, &., were treated with a suit- 
able stage exaggeration. Finally 
came an omnibus, inside of which 
were sitting the old, infirm and 
worn-out gods; and this again 
was neither a street omnibus 
left to produce its effect, nor 
a glorified omnibus done up 
with gaudy paint and lines of gold 
foil, which are the two extremes 
of our stage decorations, but a 
vehicle delicately emblazoned both 
in lines and colours, conveying the 
idea of a conveyance such as the 
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pagan divinities might have used, 
had such a vehicle been known 
to them. Thus the stage slowly 
filled, to the most inspiring of 
Offenbach’s tunes. Gradually the 
ranks mounted and mounted, until 
the steps were crowded nearly to 
the top of the scene; the whole 
presenting the most gorgeous 
and tasteful spectacle. For 
finale, the clouds began to open 
behind the temple, the efful- 
gence of the sun to break forth, 
and the car of Phebus, drawn 
by four white horses, rose. 
These were no ‘ profiles,’ cut out 
by ingenious carpenters and pro- 
perty men, but had been modelled 
by the famous Carpeaux. The 
delicacy of this crown to the 
rich mass of colour below was 
inconceivable. It would almost 
seem that there were here some 
seven or eight hundred engaged 
to produce this effect; and yet, 
on counting, it proved that there 
were little over two hundred. 

The last act was filled by a 
picture of the realms of Pluto, 
another elaborate set, an interior, 
that seemed to stretch away 
with a truly infernal magnificence 
into an endless expanse. It indeed 
suggested one of Martin’s great 
pictures, and the lines of the 
painting ran obliquely, thus con- 
veying an idea of greater space. 
The floor was laid in different 
levels, with short flights of steps 
starting at different angles. On 
these levels were laid the tables 
for the banquet, also placed ob- 
liquely, and all furnished and set 
out with a truly pictorial effect. 
It could not be distinctly made 
out what was on the tables, but 
the effect was conveyed as of a 
sumptuous banquet. So it is on 
looking at some of the great pic- 
tures of Rubens and Veronese ; and 
this indistinctness or indication 
is the true secret of theatrical 
effect. It is very different when 
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we can identify each pasteboard 
goblet and wooden bowl of arti- 
ficial flowers. These tables, spread 
on different floors and at different 
angles, were crowded with gor- 
geously-dressed immortals; the 
galleries behind with figures look- 
ing down. The very indistinct- 
ness of the joining, where the prac- 
ticable ceased and the painting 
began, made up a most astonish- 
ing scene of grandeur and splen- 
dour, and enormous spaciousness. 
Such efforts in our theatres, sup- 
ported by outlay as great, some- 
how leave only an impression of 
pettiness in proportion to the am- 
bitiousness of the attempt. 

The conclusion to be drawn is, 
that while wealth and splendour 
have not been wanting to our 
theatre, the principles of taste 
and stage effect—in itself an 
elegant science—have been for- 
gotten or overpowered. The ar- 
rangement of great spectacles has 


been handed over to painstaking 
and experienced persons, but who 
are otherwise mere mechanics, and 
work according to stale old rules 


and traditions. Properties are 
fashioned on the coarsest prin- 
ciples of imitation, and out of a 
fixed list of materials scenes are 
arranged, after unvarying prin- 
ciples, drawn from the experience of 
pantomimes and such shows. The 
painter lays on his colours in the 
gaudiest way, trusting to his faith- 
ful coadjutor—whose services are 
recognised in the billsin a fashion 
equally honourable with his own— 
the manipulator of the Drummond 
light. In these splendid scenes 
which we have been describing 
nothing was more remarkable than 
the abstemiousness in the use of 
this dazzling auxiliary, and the 
dexterity with which it was used. 
No scene was deluged with it 
wholesale, but it was measured 
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out carefully, at the suitable places, 
where it was required. So, too, 
when it was directed on a single 
figure, it did not take the shape of 
a dazzling pencil of light, proceed- 
ing in a straight line from the 
wings, with a circle of light upon 
the floor; but by some ingenious 
arrangement, possibly by keeping it 
low, it did not travel beyond the 
figure it illuminated. 

It were much to be desired that 
some reform could be attempted in 
this direction. A lesson might have 
been lately learned even in Lon- 
don, by assisting at the ‘Sphinx,’ 
when some charming scenery, in 
a low and effective key, was pre- 
sented, the work of a French artist. 
Already we are losing our reputa- 
tion on the Continent, a reputa- 
tion founded on the works of 
Stanfield and Telbin. French 
writers on the stage acknowledge 
their obligations to us for the 
‘trappe Anglaise’ and the various 
‘trucs’ that figure in pantomimes, 
but assume, as a matter of course, 
that we are deplorably behind- 
hand in taste and knowledge of 
true stage effect. This failure, as 
was before remarked, can be 
readily traced to the influence of 
realism, and to the ignorant and 
complacent belief that such a thing 
as a real cab and real furniture 
of a costly and appropriate de- 
scription, is the most effective 
way of setting off a piece. The 
grand principle should never be for- 
gotten that the stage requires that 
everything should only appear 
to be what it is. ‘Every one 
knows,’ says Moynet, as if he had 
added the familiar ‘cela va sans 
dire,’ ‘the shock produced when 
some piece of reai furniture or 
hangings is found in company 
with the regular stage furniture.’ 
Yet this is what we see every 
night on the town boards. 

Percy FitzGERALD, 
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LAST SUMMER. 


‘ E’VE met before? I won't deny it ; 

Yes, I was fool enough to try it ; 

For I was young, and she was fair— 

The same old tale—no matter where 

Or when, or how, man’s youth is spent, 

It leaves him something to repent. 

Mine has not much, you think, no doubt ;— 

Light up again,—your pipe is out ; 

And learn, from disappointment's school, 

That woman’s false, and man’s a fool. 


Last summer,—not so long ago, 

I spent in idleness, you know ; 

The devil sent enough to do, 

For she of course was idle too. 

O yes, I know 'tis wrong to speak 
Of woman rudely ;—woman’s weak, 
Soft and angelic ;—something sent 
From heaven to earth to teach content ; 
Too good, too pure for man’s desire, 
But oh! a most consummate liar ! 
Ah, I forgot--you haven’t heard 

My story yet : forgive the word, 


Well, twas last summer, as I said, 

I met her first ;—those days are dead ; 
And to recall the joys they brought 
Seems sacrilege :—it matters naught ; 
Within our hearts their graves are found,— 
It is not consecrated ground ! 

I loved her, and she must have known it, 
Seeing my heart, where I had thrown it, 
Beneath her feet. Would God that she 
Had spurned it from her back to me! 

I should have had no hope to die, 

And she would have been spared a lic ! 
Which matters least to her, I wonder, 
Now that our lives are torn asunder ? 
But in her eyes I looked with care, 

And Love sat smiling welcome there, 

In each sweet breath his vows I heard, 
And music came with every word. 

And, though my brain’s not oft unsteady, 
I deemed our souls were one already. 
Her memories, her hopes and tears, 

Her smiles, her sorrows, and her tears ; 
The friends she fancied were the dearest, 
The ties that knit her heart the nearest, 
The books she loved to read and keep, 
The songs she murmured in her sleep, 
The colours that would best become her, 
I knew them all by heart—last summer ! 








Last Summer. 


‘She must have loved me ?—So I thought ; 
At any rate, I knew she ought ; 

And never doubted, (God forbid !) 
Deeming her perfect, that she did. 

I told her what you know, I fear,— 
That I was r, and Love was dear ; 
She shaped her lips to laugh the while, 
And I found riches in her smile. 

*O love,’ she said, ‘ the years are long,’ 
* But Hope is longer, Truth as strong.’ 
I should as soon have doubted Heaven, 
Had it declared my sins forgiven. 


The summer ended, and we parted ;— 
Of course we both were broken-hearted, 
Of course we swore that never yet 
Were souls less likely to forget, 

That poverty should never fetter a 

Love so divine as ours—etcetera. 
Well—mortal or divine. it came 

To less than nothing, all the same. 


‘She threw me over? Yes, my friend, 

That’s just the way such follies end, 

Unless they meet a heavier curse, 

And lose themselves in something worse. 

It might be worse for me or you, 

Perhaps, to find a woman true! 

But three short months, and she had met 
What made it easy to forget. 

You saw him with her :—I!’ll not blame him, 
His wife, and not his wealth, must shame him ! 


In one brief line she condescended 

To tell me that my dream was ended. 
Hinted at friendship—talked of time, 

(As though my life were pantomime !) 

But thought ‘it might be less unpleasant,’ 
Well—not to correspond at present ! 


‘ Happy ?’—I will not wish her less— 
Reluctantly, I must confess— 

Yet still I fancied as we pass’d 

A shade upon her brow was cast. 

It did not seem that Love had brought 
All the enchantment that it ought ; 
And in her eyes I thought I saw 

A cloud I never found before ; 

She had a smile for each new comer, 
And I was one of them—last summer ! 


sien 
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NOTES ON POPULAR DRAMATISTS. 


I—Mnr. H. J. Byron. 


O one who is unfamiliar with 
the dramatic world can 
form the faintest conception of 
the number of plays which are 
written annually—nay, weekly, 
and one might almost say daily. 
Not only are managers deluged 
with MSS. and letters from writers 
who have got ‘exactly the thing’ 
to suit the theatres to which they 
apply, but actors, actresses, au- 
thors, and all persons who have, 
or who are by the outside public 
supposed to have, any influence 
in stage matters, frequently find 
their desks covered with letters 
and packages from would-be dra- 
matists who eagerly aspire to see 
behind the footlights the charac- 
ters they have created—or bor- 
rowed, 

This is perfectly natural, seeing 
how great is the extended fame 
which falls to the lot of popular 
dramatists—for a good play finds 
its way to America, Australia, and, 
indeed, pretty nearly over the 
civilised world—to say nothing of 
the large sums of money which 
are made by successful works; 
and doubtless the aspirants work 
hard and diligently to compass 
the desired end. Missing it, they 
feel more and more convinced that 
there is a sort of ‘dramatic ring’ 
into which none but the privileged 
may enter; and that this privilege 
is not to be gained by talent and 
honest diligence, but by some 
mysterious and devious method 
about which they know no more 
than that it is utterly unfair and 
calculated to ruin art. 

The notion is entirely incorrect 
and absurd. The reason that the 
hopes of so many end in disap- 
pointment is because they follow 


the path which inevitably leads to 
it. Poeta nascitur non fit ; but, on 
the other hand, poeta scenicus fit 
non nascitur: men are not born 
dramatists; play-writing is an art 
which, like all other arts, must be 
studied. 

It stands to reason that, for 
their own sakes, managers are 
always glad to take good works 
when they can find them; for it 
is clearly against their interest 
to let the whole supply of plays 
be confined to a few writers who 
can band together and command 
their own prices. Plays by new 
writers so generally remain un- 
acted for a very simple reason— 
they are unactable. A young au- 
thor is apt to imagine that if he 
writes good dialogue he has writ- 
ten a good play; but herein he is 
quite mistaken. Construction, situ- 
ations, the practicability of scenic 
representation, the suggestions of 
effective ‘ business’ for the actors 
—these are a few of the matters 
which are of paramount impor- 
tance, without a consideration and 
arrangement of which no dramatic 
work can by any possibility prove 
acceptable; and it is because the 
popular dramatists of the day 
have given due attention to these 
things that they have become 
popular dramatists. A familiar 
acquaintance with the stage is 
almost an absolute necessity for a 
playwright. Many men besides 
the practised architect can draw a 
sketch of a house; but it is only 
he who has the ability to make 
the sketch practicable, to arrange 
the requisite foundations, to give 
sufficient strength to important 
portions of the building, to carry 
up the flues, and, in fact, plan the 
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premises so that they can be 
erected. So with the dramatist, 
who must learn how to write a 
play before he sets about writing 
it, or at any rate before he expects 
to see it put upon the stage. A 
comedy was brought to me only a 
few days ago by a friend, with a 
request that I would look at it. 
Idid so, and found that the first 
act consisted of three scenes, 
two representing richly-decorated 
drawing-rooms, and the third a 
library, rather elaborately fur- 
nished. I asked my friend how 
he proposed to manage it, but he 
had ‘ never thought of that,’ and 
went away to ponder on the sub- 
ject. 

Of course there is no hope of 
disabusing the minds of the many 
persons who believe firmly in the 
existence of the well-nigh imprac- 
ticable ‘dramatic ring,’ jealously 
guarded by managers, authors, 
critics and others. Nor is it any 
good endeavouring to convince a 
certain section of the public that 
the critics are not a venal set of 
scamps, amenable to bribery and 
corruption, if not absolutely in the 
pay of the managers; prepared 
ruthlessly to slaughter any new- 
comer who has not gained their 
good-will; and in the habit of 
meeting together—somewhere, the 
precise locality has never been 
determined: possibly under the 
Adelphi arches—after every per- 
formance solemnly to discuss their 
verdict ; which is based not in the 
faintest degree on the merits of 
the piece to be noticed, but on 
purely, or impurely, extraneous 
considerations. I have been as- 
sured that these things are so, 
though I do not believe them, my 
informants’ grounds for their pre- 
sumption not being sufficiently 
clear. Hints to the same effect 
may even be seen in print. A 
country manager has just sent me 
a pseudo-comic weekly paper from 


a large manufacturing town, which 
of all comic papers I should ima- 
gine to be the least exhilarating, 
and I find it there stated that 
‘Mr. is a very good comedian, 
though his abilities do not appear 
to have commanded extensive re- 
cognition in London; but then 
there are more ways than one of 
accounting for this. How to pro- 
pitiate our metropolitan brethren 
of the quill is one of the fine arts, 
and Mr. can’t be expected to 
be clever at everything.’ Writing 
of this sort, however, is the in- 
variable custom of papers whose 
low position frees them from re- 
sponsibility. The fact that news- 
paper notices often agree may 
have given rise to these notions 
amongst foolish people; the no- 
tices, however, sometimes, so far 
as I can see, differ widely from 
one another —though, as a rule, is 
it not probable that there will be a 
certain similarity in criticisms 
written on the same subject by 
men who presumably understand 
their business? This, however, is 
somewhat of a digression from the 
subject in hand. 

The theatrical advertisements, 
upon the May morning when this 
article is begun, show that at the 
moment there are being performed 
in London plays by the following 
writers: Messrs. Byron, Tom Tay- 
lor, Albery, Burnand, Leopold 
Lewis, and Reece; also adapta- 
tions by Messrs. Charles Mathews, 
L. H. F. Du Terreaux, and H. B. 
Farnie. There is no Shakespeare 
on the boards, but ‘The School for 
Scandal’ and ‘The Critic’ prove 
attractive. Add to these names 
Messrs. Charles Reade, Oxenford, 
Boucicault, Westland Marston, 
Wills, Craven, Falconer, W. 8. Gil- 
bert, and Halliday—none of whom 
is for the time represented—and 
so far as we can remember, we 
have named the popular dramatists 
who have supplied an enormous 
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majority—in fact, all but a very 
few—of the pieces which have been 
played in London of late years. 
There are some names of lesser 
note — Messrs. Watts Phillips, 
Alfred Thompson, Arthur and 
Gilbert A’Beckett, Palgrave Simp- 
son, Frank Marshall, Hermann 
Merivale, Sir Charles Young, Daly 
Besmeres, but these gentlemen 
can scarcely be said to have earned 
a title to be considered ‘ popular 
dramatists ’—their names do not 
attract until the quality of the 
work becomes known. The list 
appears small, but, so far as I can 
remember, it is complete. 

To say who should be accepted 
as the representative English dra- 
matist is, of course, quite impos- 
sible, seeing that styles vary so 
much that the writers cannot be 
compared, even were not com- 
parisons in such a matter espe- 
cially odious, and no attempt is 
here made to place the subjects of 


these notes in any sort of rank or- 


order whatever. The most prolific 
of dramatists is probably Mr. H. J. 
Byron : no one, I think, has written 
a larger number of attractive 
original pieces of all descriptions 
in a shorter time. Comedies, 
dramas—‘ domestic,’ and ‘ melo ’— 
burlesques, extravaganzas, farces 
have sprung from his pen for 
years past in a rapid and never- 
failing stream; and though they 
have varied in merit, unfortunately 
fur Mr. Byron none of them has 
failed. I say ‘unfortunately’ 
because Mr. Byron is the most 
disappointing of writers, and stead- 
fastly declines, year after year, to 
do himself the justice he un- 
doubtedly might do if he chose, 
and if he strove specially against 
one failing, upon which I shall 
presently animadvert. His fatal 
facility is, artistically, his ruin. 
Naturally, a writer who is so 
strangely successful—and who, 
moreover, occasionally turns actor 
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and manager as well—has innu- 
merable calls upon his time, and, 
being pressed to provide pieces, must 
work in undue haste if he accepts 
too many commissions; but with 
the circumstances under which 
pieces are produced, critics—self- 
appointed or otherwise — have 
nothing to do: they can only look 
at results, and, noting signs of care- 
lessness and haste, condemn them. 
Carelessness and haste are Mr. 
Byron’s chief faults; his great fail- 
ing is an inability to win and re- 
tain the sympathies of his au- 
dience. He is nothing if not cy- 
nical, and absolutely refuses to let 
the deep feelings which he has the 
power to evoke work their due effect. 
If he sees in the far distance a joke, 
a pun, however bad, nothing will 
keep him from employing it—a 
sense of its inappropriateness least 
of all. Of course his lovers say 
pretty things to each other, and 
in ‘Dearer than Life,’ ‘ Uncle 
Dick’s Darling,’ and some other of 
the plays he has written for Mr. 
Toole, successful attempts are 
made to touch the sentiments of 
his spectators; but only for a 
minute or two, and at the first 
opportunity he is off again on his 
wild career. 

It is this power of awaking 
sympathy which did much to 
make the late Mr. Robertson’s 
comedies so acceptable. Few situ- 
ations on the stage are stronger 
than when any one who is known 
to the audience to be suffering 
under unjust suspicion and un- 
fairly condemned, triumphantly 
vindicates his character when 
things seem most against him, 
and even the audience is begin- 
ning to wonder whether he is 
worthy or not, shames his adver- 
saries and stands revealed, honest, 
upright and true. In ‘Society,’ for 
instance, there is a_ situation 
which just fulfils these require- 
ments. To make matters clear 
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we must recount the incident, 
though it is probable that there 
are few readers of this magazine 
who have not seen the admirable 
comedy in question. 

Lady Ptarmigan, the proud and 
imperious wife of the most quiet 
and easy-going of husbands, was 
devotedly attached to her son 
Charles, killed in the Crimea. 
She has a niece, Maud Hethering- 
ton by name, and a poor but 
well-born young kinsman, Sidney 
Daryl, between whom she has 
endeavoured to prevent an attach- 
ment from springing up. For a 
long time she has been totally un- 
successful, and the young people 
are pledged to each other; but at 
length she nearly triumphs. Lady 
Ptarmigan discovers by some 
means that Sidney has adopted a 
little girl, and her Ladyship be- 
lieves it to be his own child. 
Broken-hearted at this notion, 
Maud consents to break with 
Sidney, and accept his rich but 
peculiarly vulgar rival, John 
Chodd, and when Lady Ptarmi- 
gan’s star seems in the ascendant 
she meets Sidney and the little 
girl face to face, and reproaches 
him for his baseness in trying to 
persuade Maud to marry him un- 
der the circumstances. 

* Lady Ptarmigan, do you know 
who that child is? he asks very 
quietly. 

‘Perfectly,’ her Ladyship an- 
swers with a sneer. 

‘I think not,’ he rejoins. ‘She 
is the lawful daughter of your 
dead and only son Charles;’ and 
he explains how Charles had mar- 
ried before sailing for the Crimea. 

‘I placed the child with a good 
motherly woman, and I had in- 
tended, for the sake of my old 
friend Charlie, to educate her, and 
to bring her to you, and say, 
“Take her; she is your lawful 
grandchild, and a lady pur sang ; 
love her and be proud of her, for 
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the sake of that gallant son who 
galloped to death in the service 
of his country.” ’ 

Lady Ptarmigan is affected. 

‘I did not intend that you 
should know this for some time,’ 
Sidney continues. ‘I had some 
romantic notion of making it a 
reason for your consent to my 
marriage with—with Miss Hether- 
ington : that is all over now. The 
ill opinion with which you have 
lately pursued me has forced the 
avowal from me.’ 

*Lapy P. (to child) My darling! Ah! 
my poor Charlie’s very image! My 
poor boy! my poor boy! 

Lorp P. (who has been listening, ad- 
vancing, L.) Sidney, let my son Charlie’s 
father thank you. You have acted like 
a kinsman and a Daryl ! (affected). 

Lapy P. Sidney, forgive me! 

Sipney. (c.) Pray forget it, Lady 
Ptarm 

Lapy P. I will take care that Miss 
Hetherington shall know 

Sripvey. (hotly) What! did she too 
suspect! Lady Ptarmigan, it is my re- 
quest—nay, if I have done anything to 
deserve your good opinion, my injunc- 
tion—that Miss Hetherington is not in- 
formed of what has just passed. If she 
has thought that I could love another— 
she is free to her opinion ! (goes up, and 
comes down; R., with the child). 

Lorp P. But J shall tell her.” 


Now the idea of Lord Ptarmi- 
gan doing anything whatever of 
his own accord mightily asto- 
nishes his wife, in whose hands 
he had always been the most pas- 
sive of instruments—when he 
chanced to be awake, which in- 
deed was but rarely. 

*Lapy P. (astonished) You! (Aside) 
Don’t rt think, under the circumstances, 
it would be better —— 

LorD P. I shall act as I think best. 

Lapy P, Ferdinand! (authoritatively) ;’ 


but she discovers that there is a 
termination to his Lordship’s ex- 
treme placidity. He speaks with 
an air of command :— 

*Lorp P. Lady Ptarmigan, it is not 
often I speak, goodness knows! but on a 
question that concerns my honour, and 
yours, I shall not be silent. 
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Lapy P. (c.) Ferdinand ! (imploringly). 

Lorp P. Lady Ptarmigan, I am awate, 
and you will please to follow my in- 
structions. (Crossing, c.) What is my 
granddaughter’s name ? 

L, Maup. Maud. 

Lorp P. Maud, Maud—is it Maud! 
(playfully). 

(Lorp PrarmiGan lifts her in his 
arms, and is carrying her off). 

Lapy P. My lord! consider—people 
are looking! 

Lorp P. Let ’em look—they’ll know 
I'm a grandfather !” 


In ‘School’ there is another effec- 
tive and not altogether dissimilar 
situation when Lord Beaufoy, who 
is believed by his uncle Beau 
Farintosh and friends to have 
eloped with Bella, returns with 
her, safely and soundly married, 
and presents his bride to those 
who have been condemning his 
pride and heartlessness ; and this 
was rendered more powerful by 
the relationship which had just 
been discovered between the old 
beau and Bella. But Mr. Ro- 
bertson was invariably tender 
and sympathetic; Mr. Byron is 
rarely, if ever, genuinely so. Mr. 
Robertson seemed to love and 
believe in his characters; if Mr. 
Byron’s display deep sentiment, 
he seems to laugh and sneer at 
them; and when ridicule is in- 
appropriately introduced, and an 
affecting scene abruptly inter- 
rupted by a quip, we become 
angry, finding that he has played 
with our feelings, and evoked 
our sympathy on false pre- 
tences. 

‘ Cyril’s Success’ contains many 
admirable points, and some well 
and distinctly drawn characters ; 
but here a dread of being dull 
prevents the author from working 
the veins he opens: for to be dull 
is Mr. Byron’s abhorrence ; and if 
any spectator of his plays expects 
to have mysteries cleared up and 
motives explained, unless the ex- 
planations can be introduced amu- 
singly, he will be grievously dis- 


appointed. ‘ Cyril’s Success’ con- 
tains some good specimens of the 
sort of dialogue at which people 
laugh, and which the author’s fer- 
tile wit enables him to turn off in 
lengths. Here, for instance, is 
some conversation—really smart 
and clever—about watches. 

Mrs. Worthington Bliss, a 
fashionable young widow, is re- 
ceiving a visit from the Hon. 
Fred Titeboy, a young swell, and 
Matthew Pincher, a cynical and 
grizzled old ‘literary hack.’ Mr. 


Byron evidently feels that he has 
some good things to say about 
watches, for Mrs. Bliss opens the 
act by throwing down her book 
and looking for the time. 


‘ Mrs. B. No, no, Basil Treherne, dear, 
you may be avery good judge of a horse, 
and in the matter of clothes your opinion 
is not to be questioned, but you’re evi- 
dently no authority on watches. (Looks 
at it affectionately) And yet what a pretty 
elegant present it was, Basil. I wish it 
would tell the time though. 

FOOTMAN enters and announces, door 

R. C. 
Footman. Mr. Titeboy—Mr. Pincher. 
Enter Trresoy and PINCHER, door R. C. 

Tite. How d’ye do, Mrs. Bliss ? 

Mrs. B. (t., shaking hands cordially) 
Well, Freddy, how are you ? (Crossing, C.) 
Well, Ursa Major! (shakes hands with 
PINCHER). 

Prncn. (R.) I can only reply by the 
hackneyed term, Venus. A _ vulgar 
deity at the best, Mrs. Bliss. A goddess 
given to a style of attire at once un- 
studied and economical. Juno, the 
queenly, would be nearer the mark; 
but then you haven’t a Jupiter, and | 
wouldn’t offend you by calling you Mi- 
nerva. 

Mrs. B. (seated, c.) Why not ? I should 
know where to look for my owl. 

Trte. Ha, ha! Had you there, Matt.’ 


Pincher takes snuff, and looks 
as if he had been hard hit—out of 
compliment to Mrs. Bliss, I pre- 
sume—for as a literary man he 
must have seen that her rudeness 
considerably exceeded her wit, 
despite Titeboy’s flattering re- 
ception of the joke. 
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* Mrs, B. Can you tell me the time, 
Freddy? My watch here is elegant, but 
useless (Hands it to TrreBoy). 

Tire, A good one to look at. (Sils, L.) 

Prxcn. But a ‘ bad ’un to go.’ 

Mrs. B, Just so. 

Tite. (looking at lus own watch) Really 
i—I can't say to a quarter of an hour, 
but, as far as I can be certain, 1 should 
say it was—— 

Prncn. (pulling out fat silver watch) 
Twenty-five minutes and three-quarters 
past two, Greenwich time. 

Mrs, B, Thanks. 

Tite. (looking at Pincner’s watch 
through eye-qlass) That’s an elegant horo- 
logical article, that is. 

Pincn. Yes, sir, an heir-loom, Tells 
the time to a second. Bad complexion, 
but well-regulated interior. 

Tite. A good weight, I should say. 1 
say, Pincher, when you pull that enor- 
mous watch out, don’t you—Ha !—don’t 
you find your time hangs rather heavy ? 

Mrs. b. Ha, ha, ha!—Freddy, don’t be 
a fool. 

Pincu. Perhaps I do, sir—perhaps I 
do, (Takes Mrs. Butiss’s watch) This is 
quite a different style of thing. Eh? 
Modern watches remind me somewhat 
of modern ladies, do you know, Mrs, 
Bliss. 

Mrs. B. Do they, oh railer against the 
sex; why? 

Pixcu. Well, this elegant toy, for in- 
stance. Hem! Well enamelled—nice 
back—delicate hands—plenty of jewels 
—and—a—remarkably incorrect. 

*Trre. Shameful! Any one could tell 
you were a bachelor. (PINCHER looks 
dard at him and snuffs.) 


Of his constructive ability it 
can only be said that Mr. Byron 
can construct plays when he 
chooses to take time, and bestow 
a fair amount of consideration on 
his work. Generally he does not 
choose, and his plays are therefore 
weak, the characters, as in ‘ Old 
Soldiers, for example, strolling 
in and out without the faintest 
excuse or reason, firing off epi- 
grams at each other, and walking 
away when they have had their 
say, to give a turn to somebody 
else; and it is to be presumed 
that no one is more fully aware 
of this than Mr. Byron himself. 
His knowledge and experience of 
the stage, however, as actor and 
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author, are of the greatest assist- 
ance to him when he cares to 
take advantage of them ; and he is 
possessed, moreover, of one of the 
most useful gifts a dramatist can 
have—a power of seeing his cha- 
racters before him on the stage as 
he writes; so that he is enabled 
to suggest ‘business’ as well as 
speech. 

As a burlesque writer Mr. 
Byron first became known to 
fame, and he it was who sup- 
plied nearly all the burlesques 
which gave the Strand Theatre 
so great a reputation some twelve 
years back. On the admirable 
company which then, to use a 
familiar phrase advisedly, ‘ graced 
the boards,’ comment was lately 
made by a writer in this mage 
zine.* It may be imagined how 
well those skilful artists did their 
work; but it must be admitted 
that, judged by the popular stand- 
ard of burlesque, and without 
regard for the principles of true 
art, Mr. Byron supplied them 
with excellent materials. Perhaps 
his best burlesque was ‘ Aladdin ; 
or, the Wonderful Scamp.’ Here 
is a scene between the Princess 
Badroulboudour (Miss Eleanor 
Bufton) and the Emperor (Miss 
Charlotte Saunders), which used 
to be received with delight. The 
Vizier (Mr. Turner) has been 
pointing out to his master the 
empty state of the royal treasury. 


‘ Enter the Princess BADROULBOU- 
DOUR, L. U. E. 
Princess. (c.) Good morning, dear 
papa ! 
EMPER. (R.) Good day, my dear! 
Princess. | hope I see you very well, 
Vizier! 
Vizier. (L.) With such a pair of eyes, 
princess, you should. 
(Aside) That’s not a bad ’un—ne, 
in fact, it’s good. 
, (Retires off, L. U. E.) 


* See ‘Notes on Popular Actresses,’ 
February, 1874. 

















Emper. (R. c.) My child, my want of 
money—p’raps you've heard on ; 
My pretty bird, you are a pretty 
burden ; 


The bills you run me up are rather 


’ 
Each drawing-room is followed by 
a 
On my own purse, not the state 
funds ; you see 
It falls a little ’eavy upon me— 
In short—in fact, | may observe, my 





crown 
Is not—-I’m breaking up 
PRINCESS. (L. C.) You’re breaking 
down : 
There’s something on your mind. 
Emper. A trifle, we 


Are simply in a state of beggary, 
That’s all—no matter. Ha, ha!—I 
can bear it! 

PRINCESS. As to your poverty, papa— 

I'll share it. 

(Heroically) Though but one penny 
is your worldly treasure, 

I'll take a half-penny of that with 
pleasure ! 

Emuprr. Unselfish, generous girl!’ 

&e., &e. 

Here, too—always accepting the 
popular standard —is a good scene. 
Abanazar, the magician (Mr. ‘J. 
Clarke), is looking for a catspaw 
to procure for him the magic 
lamp; and, hearing from the 
Widow Twankay (Mr. James 
Rogers) an account of her son 
Aladdin (Miss Marie Wilton), 
Abanazar seeks means to ingra- 
tiate himself with the widow, and 
with Aladdin, when he presently 
appears. Abanazar asks to whom 
he has the pleasure of speaking :— 


*Wipow. My husband was a tailor, 
but he’s gone; 
He just popped off, as he was get- 
ting on. 
While sewing on a button, hus- 
band, why — 
What made you thus pop off the 
hook an’ die? 
Poor Mustapha. 
Anan. Good gracious! what! that 


name! 
A tailor here in Pekin? 
Winow. Yes, the same. 


Asan. A tailor who made inexpen- 
sive clothes? 
Had he 4 squint, a pimple on his nose? 
Sey, was he bandy, and a little 
ame ? 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. OLII. 
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AtaD. No, nothing of the sort. 


ABAN, Then ‘tis the same! 
Learn both, your lost relation is 
restored. 
Aladdin, I'm your uncle from 
abroad, 


And so at once embrace me, 
ALAD. (dishelieving) No, I shan’t. 
Avan. Boy, I’m your uncle, know 


you? 
ALAD. No, you arn’t. 
Wipow. My husband had a brother, it 
is true, 


But he did not at all resemble you. 
Though I’ve no wish his memory to 


flatter, 

He was a man of most commanding 
statter : 

You are, compared to his superior 
port— 

A little drop, that is you’re some’ut 
short. 


Awan. Well, here I may look short, 
ma’am, as you say, 
But recollect how /ong I’ve been 
away. 
Wipow. Your nose, too, is what's 
termed an aquiline ; 
His was a handsome Grecian—such 
as mine. 


Besides, there’s another fact you 
see, 

Which, you'll excuse me, your 
identity 


By no means satisfactorily clears, 
And that is—‘e’s been dead eleven 
years, 
Awan. Oh, as you both disown me I'll 
not stay, 
But take my riches somewhere else 
Good day ! (Going, L.) 
AtaD. (hopping before him, and inter- 
cepting him, L.) 1 beg your par- 
don, sir, do you mean brass ¢ 
Anan. Yes; heaps of coin which— 
praps you Ul let me pass. 
Atap. What! money ? 
ABAN. Yes, and precious things 
galore, 
Which I'd brought home from a far 
distant shore, 
To share with my dear relatives, 
but they 
Do not remember me, and so I 
ALAD. Stay! 
I have asort of recollection, too 
(sheepishly) Oh! goodness gracious, 
uncle, is that you? 
(Shakes hands with him.) 
Wipow. (aside) “Money galore!” 
Away suspicious qualms, 
Of course "tis he—come to a sister’s 
arms! 


(Embraces ABANAZAR with over- 
whelming affection.) 


K 














| 
| 
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Aap. And now, dear uncle, since 
you're rich and grand, 
What to your nephew are you going 
to stand ? 
I shall expect a very handsome tip. 
AbBaAN. Well, in the first place, boy, 
we'll seek a snip, 
One of those spicy ready-made 
clothes shops, 
Whose plump proprietors grow 
fat on slops : 
There, as a swell that’s bound for 
ball or levee, 
We'll turn you out in no time, 
dearest nevvy. 
Winow. (aside) Calls him his “ dearest 
nevvy ” too; ah, well! 
Then he’ll be what folks call an 
evry swell.’ 


In parts this truly is very 
weak. The ‘some’at short’ 
joke could scarcely have been 
intelligible to the stalls; the rea- 
sons for the recognition are very 
similar to those given to Mr. Cox 
by Mr. Box during their resi- 
dence at Mrs. Bouncer’s; and a 
few of the other jokes are not free 
from a savour of antiquity; but 
Mr. Byron wrote for certain per- 
formers, knowing how they would 
treat the parts; and, as burlesques 
go, this made a capital acting 
scene: indeed, it is difficult to ex- 
plain how charmingly Miss Wilton 
gradually grew from extreme pert- 
ness to a recognition of her‘ uncle’ 
when she found how much it was 
to her advantage to do so. 

When Mr. Byron once starts 
upon a word or subject which 
seems promising, twenty lines are 
certain to appear; and he is spe- 
cially happy at placing in the 
mouths of his characters a series 
of pieces containing just a sowpgon 
of moralising on affairs of the day. 
When, in the burlesque of ‘ Der 
Freischutz,’ Zamiel suddenly ap- 
pears to the forlorn Caspar, that 
wretched person says that he did 
not expect him. ‘No, I am ubi- 
quitous,’ the evil spirit makes 
response :— 

‘With many shapes and phases most in- 
iquitous , 


Sometimes as a poor devil play my part, 

Hid in the corner of a miser’s heart : 

Sometimes I’m lurking in a maiden’s 
eye! 

Fear’d as a merry devil—sometimes by 

The gambler take my stand, and urge 
him on, . 

Till gold and self-respect and brains are 
gone ; 

Sometimes I cower by the workhouse 


oor, 
Urge “Jacks in office” to oppress the 


poor; 

There I’ma shabby devil, very—then 

I turn the heads of shallow-brained young 
men, 

Luring them on to seeing life with bills, 

And then to tampering with their mas- 
ters’ tills ; 

That’s my fast devil phase—then I de- 
light 

To watch we'll say the wine-importing 
wight, 

Concocting on the premises—brave 
sport— 

His prime superior dry and crusted port ; 

I help him taste and colour both to pro- 
duce, 

I'm no fast devil then—no—then I’m 


slow(j Juice. 

Here I'm called Zamiel, yet strange to 
tell oh— 

I'm red, although they call me Zami- 
yellow. 

It’s rather odd—I should be dark and 
gloomy, 

Considering how folks hold the candle to 
me,’ &c., ‘&c. 

But considerations of space for- 
bid the reproduction of more spe- 
cimens of Mr. Byron’s workman- 
ship; and it is necessary to draw 
to a close without pointing out 
much that is admirable, showing 
what may be imitated and avoided 
in this author’s method. 

Sheridan is known as the author 
of three plays. Mr. Byron, we 
should imagine, will not be long 
before he produces his hundredth. 
Unless a writer puts his best work 
into what he does, it will not live. 
Ephemeral productions, hastily 
thrown off, cannot hold their own 
against genuine material; and 
if Mr. Byron has any regard for 
fame and the future, he will do 
well to pause and reflect seriously 
before he sets to work again. If 
he chose to devote proper time 




















and consideration to his labour, it 
is certain that he might add really 
valuable contributions to dramatic 
literature ; but, as it is, what has 
he done that merits life? ‘ Uncle 
Dick’s Darling’ and ‘ Dearer than 
Life’ might hold their places on 
the stage if comedians were forth- 
coming to fill the réle of Dick 
Dollond and Michael Garner. 
‘The Prompier’s Box’—or we 
should perhaps say in preference 
* Two Stars,’ the cut and amended 
version of it—has many good 
points, and will always be ac- 
ceptable with such a De Lacy 
Fitzaltamount as the author 
made; ‘ Partners for Life’ might 
easily be made a good acting play ; 
but it is rather sad to reflect that 
of all the material which this 
talented writer has given to the 
world so little is likely to remain 
before it. 

The scarcity of good plays is 
abundantly testified by the rage 
for the revival of old ones, not 
all of which are strikingly merito- 
rious; and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that Mr. Byron, for whose 
great natural gifts it is impossible 
not to feel the warmest admira- 
tion, will see the advisability of 
doing himself justice. His comedy, 
*Cyril’s Success,’ is dedicated to 
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Mr. Shirley Brooks (whose la- 
mented death is bitterly felt, 
‘Punch’ in particular suffering 
acutely from the loss of his guid- 
ing hand and ready pen); and in 
this dedication he speaks of 
‘these vicious dramatic days.’ 
How much earnest and laborious 
work has Mr. Byron given to re- 
deem and elevate the stage? That 
he never falls below a certain 
standard must be admitted, and 
(infinitely to his credit) that no 
joke of his, which I can call to 
mind, ever trenches upon coarse- 
ness or impropriety. It cannot 
be safely asserted that his ladies 
and gentlemen are always well- 
bred. Mrs. Bliss tells Titeboy 
not to be a fool, in an easy way 
which would do credit to a third- 
rate barmaid; and sometimes in 
their manners and conversations 
his characters are unpleasantly 
‘ genteel,’ in the sense in which 
the late Lord Lytton understood 
the word. But these are minor 
matters, and weigh little against 
his many strong points. 

That Mr. Byron will turn his 
extraordinary powers to due ac- 
count is the sincere hope of all 
who have dramatic interests at 
heart. 





Peytox Wrey. 
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THE QUEEN’S TOKEN. 


By Mrs. Casnet Hoey. 





CHAPTER V. 


‘THE FATAL JEWEL.’ 


HEN Blanche Tredethlyn 

was alone that night, she 

sat gazing on the necklace with 
a strange terror, and attraction. 

‘It is no guess,’ she thought. 
‘It is no mere coincidence. Some- 
thing has told my spirit that this 
is the jewel the Queen wore, the 
fatal Queen, who brought evil on 
every one by her presence, and 
who seems to Jive still, centuries 
after her death—the most real 
being in all the history of the 
past to me, the being whose true 
story I have most longed and tried 
to penetrate. If you could speak’ 
—her thoughts were softly mur- 
mured now in words—‘ you cold, 
bright, senseless, beautiful thing 
—what stories you could tell, if 
indeed you adorned Queen Mary 
at her bridal, and rested on her 
breast. Strange stories of a ter- 
rible time, when for many a 
one the upper earth was as pe- 
rilous and fearful as the depths of 
the sea, whence you came hither. 
What did you see there—in the 
tremendous caverns where the 
dead rest not, men say, but are 
for ever swayed in the great roll- 
ing waters? If you could tell me 
your story, could I bear to hear 
it? Should I not have a great 
fear of you, atom as you are of the 
earth’s hidden treasure, wrought 
relic of human love and suffering, 
waif of the dreadful ocean? Yes, I 
should fear you—nay more, I fear 
you now.’ 

‘Gemma,’ said Blanche to her 
friend, when they met next morn- 
ing, ‘I would rather you did not 
say anything to either papa or 
Mr. Vaughan about the likeness 


of my ruby heart to the jewel im 
the picture. I know it is weak of 
me, and perhaps worse than weak, 
superstitious; but I would rather 
no one knew about this likeness. 
except ourselves.’ 

‘And yet it would give fresh 
interest and increased value to 
both the picture and the jewel.’ 

‘I know; but I have a strong 
feeling in this matter, and you 
won’t cross me in it, will you?’ 

‘No, indeed, I will not,’ said 
Gemma, and she adhered faithfully 
to her promise, not even talking 
of the coincidence to Captain 
Ruthven Ramsay. 

Mr. Maldon found Blanche Tre- 
dethlyn very intelligent, and much 
interested on the subject of her 
Trish property. She had a dear 
untold reason now for prizing 
highly the wealth which she 
should have the power of con- 
ferring on another. The bright 
weeks of the summer flitted by, 
and the light cloud which rested 
from time to time on Miss Tre- 
dethlyn’s thoughtful, placid face 
came there more frequently, and 
remained longer. Her father saw 
it, Gemma saw it, only Ruthven 
Ramsay, of those who were much 
with her, did not see it. But he 
was unobservant of every one 
except Gemma—an example of 
the reflected egotism of love. To 
all attempts to discover the origin 
of this fitful sadness, Blanche op- 
posed a gentle, steadfast denial of 
its existence. When her father 
questioned her, she would remind 
him that she was growing older, 
was a responsible person, and 
must be steady, or put him off 











with some other jesting reply. 
When Gemma questioned her, she 
would sigh, and look wistfully at 
her, and say that she was not sad, 
that there was nothing the matter 
with her, that, in fact, no one 
could be happier than she was. 
Gemma grew uneasy about her 
friend, whom she loved with de- 
votedness rare in female friend- 
ships; and she, finding it vain to 
question Blanche, confided her in- 
quietude to Mr. Vaughan, who, in 
his turn, observed Blanche closely. 
As an outsider in every game of 
active life, as a looker-on at every 
scene of human passions, the old 
priest was likely to see more, and 
more clearly than any one there, 
and he made up his mind readily 
as to the cause of the undeniable 
alteration in Blanche’s spirits, 
which were becoming exceedingly 
variable, changing painfully from 
the placid cheerfulness which had 
characterised her. But Blanthe, 
much as she liked and esteemed 
him, clearly as she perceived the 
greater sympathy of his mind with 
hers than that of any other of her as- 
sociates, even Gemma, was entirely 
reticent towards Mr. Vaughan, 
nor could any effort on his part 
tempt her from her reserve. Their 
young lady’s changed looks, and 
silent, melancholy ways, soon be- 
came the talk of the servants, and 
even of the tenants about Tre- 
dethlyn. Some declared that she 
looked like a ghost, while others 
said for certain she had seen one. 
It was true Blanche had seen 
the worst ghost which youth can 
see, the phantom of an unreal, im- 
possible, deceptive hope. There is 
no more blighting vision. The 
young girl bore the dawning, the 
full, blinding, confirmatory light 
of the truth bravely. Blanche’s 
dream of happiness did not last 
for many weeks. It was dispelled 
by Captain Ramsay. One even- 
ing when she was singing, as she 
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always sang, with exquisite taste 
and feeling, and he was standing 
at a little distance, she noticed 
the changes in the expression of 
his face, as the soft passionate 
words of*the song flowed over 
her lips, and had seen, instantly, 
that those looks did not address 
themselves to her. Gemma was 
standing near her, leaning on the 
back of a high velvet chair, over 
which her arm was stretched, 
the hand touching Miss Tredeth- 
lyn’s shoulder. It was Gemma’s 
eyes his eyes were seeking, it was 
in Gemma’s face he was looking 
for the sentiment of the song. 
With the notes still thrilling from 
her parted lips, Blanche turned 
her head and saw the answering 
glance. It told her all, and the 
stroke of a dagger in her heart 
could hardly have been keener, 
and would certainly have been 
more merciful pain. But Blanche 
was true to her race; she carried 
the heart of a heroin that slender 
body of hers. Her manner was as 
gracious, her smile was as sweet 
during the remainder of that even- 
ing as before, but there was some- 
thing strange in her voice which 
Gemma remarked. Blanche im- 
puted it to fatigue; she was very 
tired, the sun had wearied her, she 
should be all right after a good 
night’s rest. And when Gemma 
went to her room to take leave of 
her for the night, Blanche kissed 
her with even more than her usual 
earnestness and affection, but ac- 
knowledged that she was unable 
to talk any more. For three 
days after this. Miss Tredethlyn 
kept her room, a bad cold was the 
assigned reason, and when she 
again appeared among the circle 
assembled at the Castle, her ap- 
pearance confirmed the statement. 

It was from that time that the 
change which Sir Bernard and 
Gemma noted with anxiety became 
apparent in Blanche, and it was 
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also from that time that Captain 
Ruthven Ramsay began to have a 
truer, higher, more generous ap- 
preciation of her than he had pre- 
viously entertained. No human 
eye beheld, no human*heart sym- 
pathised with the girl’s struggle ; 
there was none to rejoice in her vic- 
tory. She accepted her lot with 
entire submission, and accused 
only herself of the anguish it im- 
plied. She had given her heart to 
Ruthven Ramsay unasked — an 
undesired boon —she loved a 
man who loved another, and while 
she knew that in this conviction 
she acknowledged the extinction 
of the brightest hope that can 
illumine a woman’s life, she nobly 
kept fresh in her remembrance the 
charms, the graces, the undeniable 
claims to admiration of her beau- 
tiful and gifted friend. Blanche’s 
pale face grew paler, her gentle 
voice more low, her quiet step 
more subdued, as the weeks went 
on, and every day confirmed the 
revelation which had been made to 
her by a look. 

It was arranged that, in the fol- 
lowing spring, Sir Bernard and 
his daughter should go to Ireland, 
and take up their abode in the 
town nearest to Kilferran Abbey, 
while they inspected the progress 
of the new mansion, and made 
themselves practically acquainted 
with the property. Miss Tre- 
dethlyn, while acknowledging that 
she was not quite strong, did not 
wish for any change of residence 
in the meantime. She had had 
so much travelling, she said, she 
wanted quiet until then, and 
nothing which should break up 
their life at home would be wel- 
come to her. 

Day by day Blanche waited in 
expectation of the coming of the 
great trial which she felt was in 
store for her—Gemma’s confidence 
on the subject of her happy love. 
She had never felt one pang of 
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envy of her beautiful friend, ex- 
cited by the loveliness of face and 
form;—she had regarded this 
beauty as a thing quite apart from 
her, as a@ monarch’s crown might 
be; and she strove to feel no envy 
now, but strove in vain. ‘ She 
has everything,’ thought Blanche. 
‘ Beauty, fascination, and his love 
—and I, what have I?” To look 
around on all the wealth and 
luxury of which she was mistress 
did not supply her with an answer ; 
it did not mean much to her, and 
she was too ignorant of the world 
to know how much it might, must 
mean in the estimation of that 
world. 

But the confidence she dreaded 
did not come from Gemma. It 
came in a form harder to bear 
than any she had feared. It came 
from Ruthven Ramsay himself. 
It came in the form of a petition 
for her influence and her aid. 
Gemma had owned that she loved 
him, had owned that she received 
the declaration of his love joyfully, 
but had refused to marry him, for 
his own sake—refused to come to 
him, a portionless wife, as she 
must come—refused thus to tra- 
verse his prospects in life, and 
bidden him to leave her. 

Blanche bore the misery inflicted 
on her nobly. She cheered Cap- 
tain Ramsay with assurances that 
Gemma’s nature was as constant as 
it was loving, and that if he had but 
courage and perseverance to pur- 
sue fortune, he might return and 
find her still there and faithful 
to her love—she urged upon him 
that Gemma must act as she was 
acting, consistently with her duty 
—she spoke modestly of interest 
which Sir Bernard might use in 
high places to procure for Captain 
Ramsay swift advancement. His 
plan was to go to India, where 
at that time the best prizes 
of the soldier were to be had, 
and he would win some of those 
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prizes, and come back and claim his 
bride—a programme which had a 
far different and more terrible mean- 
ing then than such a one would 
have now. Blanche approved his 
design, and told him she would 
guard Gemma for him, and when 
he came back, he should come and 
ask her for the treasure he had 
left in her care. She found relief 
and strength in the earnestness of 
her intention and the eagerness of 
her promise. The single-hearted 
fervour of her love for the two, 
who so little suspected what their 
mutual love cost her, supported 
her. In her presence Gemma pro- 
mised her lover to wait for him, 
no matter how long, and they ex- 
changed rings in the foreign style 
of betrothal. 

‘And I shall find you here? 
Ruthven Ramsay said to Gemma. 

‘If this is still my home, you 
will find her here,’ Blanche an- 
swered for her; ‘but, if hot, 
wherever my home is, there Gem- 
ma will be. She has no near re- 
latives to dispute the point with 
me.’ 

Ruthven Ramsay went away 
from ‘Tredethlyn, and Blanche 
knew that with him all the glory 
had gone out of her life; but she 
also knew that love and duty were 
left in it, and she was resolved to 
be faithful to both. The touch of 
this great sorrow, always to be 
borne in absolute solitude, en- 
nobled her, and lent a nameless 
refinement and dignity even to 
her face. 

No lady of Tredethlyn had ever 
been more popular or more beloved 
than Sir Bernard’s daughter; but, 
as time went on, it began to be 
whispered about among the people 
that Miss Tredethlyn was ‘strange,’ 
that she never intended to marry, 
that she had refused ‘the best 
blood’ in Cornwall, that if Sir 
Bernard were dead she would go 
into a convent, as her great aunt, 
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Marcia Tredethlyn had gone, and, 
finally, that she had awful know- 
ledge of the spirit world, and had 
seen the ghost which long ago 
looked into the Venice mirror. But 
people did not believe that, for 
Miss Tredethlyn still lived at the 
Castle. She came back thither 
from Ireland; she did not go 
abroad with Sir Bernard and Mr. 
Vaughan when they visited the 
Continent again, she seemed fonder 
of the place than ever. It was 
then impossible she could be 
‘haunted.’ But Mother Skirrow, 
who was reputed very wise in 
such matters, looked mysterious, 
and unmoved by these arguments, 
and said, oracularly: ‘It isn’t as 
she likes. Those that the spirits 
come to must do what the spirits 
bid. Mayhap she’s held here by 
her dreams.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


KILFERRAN, 


* * * * * 


THE moon was shining brightly 
over the ruins of Kilferran Abbey, 
and Blanche Tredethlyn, gazing 
out of the window of her own 
room, in the new house she had 
built, felt that she had never tho- 
roughly appreciated the beauty of 
the scene before. The solemnity 
of a great change had fallen upon 
her. Tredethlyn Castle was no 
longer hers. Sir Bernard died a 
little. before the completion of 
the building of Blanche’s house at 
Kilferran, and the present owner 
of Tredethlyn was absent, and 
had shut up the Castle. It had 
been placed at Blanche’s dis- 
posal for an unlimited time, but 
she preferred to take up her 
abode at Kilferran, so soon as 
the new house could be got into 
order; and she, Gemma, and Mr. 
Vaughan, now a very old man, 
had just arrived. The loneliness 
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of the place, the strangeness of 
the life there had a charm for 
Blanche in her sorrow, and the 
slight figure of the young mis- 
tress of Kilferran, in its dim 
mourning dress, offered no dis- 
cordant contrast to the general 
aspect of the scene. 

Since those sunny summer days 
at Tredethlyn, a strange altera- 
tion had come over Blanche, 
which made of her a being lonely 
and apart. It was not her ill- 
fated love; she had accepted that 
in a spirit so humble, so loyal, 
and so frank, that it had not 
power to embitter her. Neither 
was it her grief for her father, 
which, deep and sincere as it was, 
and full of the aching void of 
loneliness, was not of a rebellious 
and resentful kind. The change 
had another origin, which not 
even Gemma, though the affec- 
tion subsisted between the two, 


true and devoted as ever, had 


been able to discover. Her smile 
had its familiar sweetness, and 
there was the same musical ring 
in her sweet, low voice; but 
there was a far-away look in her 
eyes, and she spoke and moved 
sometimes like one in a dream. 
As true in the discharge of every 
duty, and scrupulously careful for 
the comfort of every one around 
her, Miss Tredethlyn was not of 
the world she was in. As she had 
lived of late among the people at 
Tredethlyn, so she lived among the 
fewer and ruder people at her new 
home — kind, distant, different, 
alone. 

Blanche stood by her window, 
which opened down to the floor; 
the moonlight shone on her face, 
thinner, more transparent, far 
handsomer than it had used to 
be; it touched the lines of her 
figure, clothed in a loose black 
dress, and the long tresses of her 
fair hair, pushed back from her 
face, and falling over her shoulders. 
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Behind her was the luxurious, 
brightly - lighted, flower - scented 
room, a picture of modern life 
and comfort ; before her, the new, 
incomplete-looking flower-garden, 
and a young plantation; then a 
stretch of greensward, the abrupt 
rise of a steep hill, and the old, 
old abbey, ghastly, but yet beau- 
tiful, in the moonlight. 

‘My dreams, she murmured, 
‘oh, my dreams! Shall I ever 
find their interpretation? They 
crowd about me here, more than 
in my old home; my life is theirs, 
the hours in which I am not 
dreaming hardly count. Whence do 
they come? and why to me? and 
why more and more constantly ? 
It must be because I so cherish 
and love them. I turn from the 
brightest day to the night which 
brings them to me—from the com- 
pany of my friends to my silent 
communion with these shades. 
How Gemma watches me, and Mr. 
Vaughan! I know they are look- 
ing fearfully for the fancied traces 
of some mortal disease; I know 
they think’I am not to live long— 
the Tredethlyns die young, I 
believe; and it may be so, but 
I feel no illness, no pain, and if 
I do feel weariness, it is that 
which comes of pain that is past, 
as mine is. Yes, past, quite past, 
and gone for ever. I loved him 
with all my fancy, not with all 
my heart, not according to the 
passion called love, surely, or 
I could not have forgiven, not him, 
but myself;—I could not now 
think with more than composure, 
with cheerful hope and pleasure, of 
his return, and of their marriage. 
But Ido not suffer now; it is all 
gone, and my dreams are here in- 
stead, and they never bring me 
any pain. Perhaps they leave a 
mark upon me, when I come back 
from them to the life which is 
not life, a mark which people see, 
and cannot understand, and they 
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watch me because of that. Well, 
let them. I would tell what my 
dreams are, but they might leave 
me then, like the fairies I used to 
believe in when I was a child, who 
would never appear twice to any 
mortal who had told of the myste- 
rious grace done him by the “ wee 
people.” They, too, might vanish, 
and leave me more than ever 
lonely. No, no,’ Blanche mur- 
mured, as she waved her small 
hand slightly towards the ruin, 
as though bidding it adieu, and 
dropped the curtain before the 
baleonied window, ‘I cannot tell 
any one my dreams.’ 

Blanche retired to rest, and soon 
the moonbeams, peeping through 
chinks in the curtains, glimmered 
on her sleeping face. One white, 
slender hand lay softly on the 
counterpane by her side, but the 
other was hidden in the lace at 
the bosom of her nightdress, and 


closed over the mysterious and’ 


precious jewel which she always 
wore. By day or night, the ruby 
heart with the tear of pearl rested 
ever in the girl’s bosom, concealed 
by her plain mourning dress by 
day, never woru as an ornament, 
but the constant, inseparable com- 
panion of Blanche Tredethlyn’s 
life. 

Gemma di Valdimonte was more 
than ever beautiful and charming, 
and she was very popular in the 
new home to which she had ac- 
companied her friend. She was 
very happy though her lover was 
absent. No jealous fears, no un- 
worthy doubts disturbed her, and 
even natural anxiety on his behalf, 
while it made the feeling with which 
she regarded him very solemn, 
did not distract her or make her 
restless. Ruthven Ramsay would 
do his duty, she knew right well, 
and she was proud to know it, and 
if distinction were to be earned, he 
would surely earn it. ll his 
letters were confirmatory of this 
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faith, all breathed hope, love, and 
assurance, and Gemma was happy. 
With the quick sympathy of their 
race, and the appreciation of beauty 
and grace also natural to them, the 
people about Kilferran regarded 
Gemma with peculiar favour. They 
had found out that she came of 
good blood, that she was of the 
nobles of her own country, who 
had had misfortunes, a circum- 
stance which did but increase their 
importance in the estimation of 
the impressionable and romantic 
people, who held the great names 
of their own land, all associated 
with misery and oppression, in un- 
dying reverence. 

The people about had heard 
before long of ‘the Captain,’ 
and many a knowing look and 
kindly smile were directed at 
Gemma when the postman had 
informed the neighbourhood (as 
he always did) that there was ‘a 
thin letter’ for the young lady up 
at the Abbey. Thin letters from 
India came comparatively rarely 
then, but Gemma received one by 
every mail, and the happiest days 
of her life were those on which 
these letters arrived, and were 
afterwards discussed with Blanche. 
These arrivals and discussions had 
been for a long time the source of 
sore trial to Miss Tredethlyn, 
though she had never failed to 
welcome the former, and had never 
shrunk from the latter. But all 
such trials had ceased now, she 
felt them no more. All pain had 
passed away, it seemed to her, 
and the land which is very far 
off had in some mysterious way 
glided near to her, and her eyes 
were ever directed towards it, ber 
heart ever yearning, though with 
no impatience, to reach it. Ruthven 
Ramsay was beginning to talk of 
coming to England; the last of 
England’s enemies in Hindostan 
being conquered, of course for ever, 
his promotion having been satis- 
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factory, and his prospects in the 
service being very good. Such 
were the contents of Ruthven 
Ramsay’s last letter, which formed 
the subject of discussion between 
Blanche and Gemma, one autumn 
day, when the leaves were falling, 
and the winds were sighing softly, 
as a prelude to their winter wail- 
ing, around the ruined walls of 
Kilferran. 

The girls had been out for 
some hours early in the day, 
accompanied by Mr. Vaughan, and 
had been watching the progress of 
the workmen engaged in convert- 
ing the land immediately about 
the new house into ornamental 
grounds. They were pressing on 
the operations so as to forestall the 
severe weather, in particular the 
draining of a small but deep pond ; 
an unsightly object, and useless 
for the purposes of the new house. 
Blanche had come in tired, and 
was lying on a couch, placed close 
to her favourite window, while 
Gemma sat by her side.. In Gem- 
ma’s hand was Ramsay’s letter. 
Blanche’s eyes were closed. 

‘ After all, all he tells me does 
not make things right,’ said 
Gemma—‘he must marry a poor 
girl, and I must be snubbed by 
his people, I suppose.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Blanche, ‘ they 
could never do that, I am sure; 
and Colonel Ramsay will not give 
them the chance if they were in- 
clined. Besides, Gemma, darling 
—though—though you may not 
be what people call rich, English 
people have such extravagant no- 
tions of the money one wants to 
be happy in this world ;—you— 
you will not be poor either, not 
quite portionless, you know.’ 

Blanche spoke hesitatingly, 
and took Gemma’s disengaged 
hand and softly kissed the taper- 
ing fingers. Gemma lifted up her 
head and looked at her. 

‘You mean that you will déter 
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me. No, Blanche, this must not 
be. Ruthven and I knew you had 
this intention in your mind; we 
have often written about it; but 
we are of one mind about that. 
It must not be!’ 

‘And why not,Gemma? Why 
am I not to do what I like with 
my own—with the money which 
my dear father left me, to dispose 
of at my free will ?’ 

‘ Because it would be wrong of 
you; because it would be mean 
and unworthy of him and of me. 
You have been my best friend, 
dearest Blanche. Think of the 
comfortless, uncongenial, grudging 
home you took me from. What 
sort of home, and how welcome I 
was there is plain, I think, con- 
sidering that my uncle has never 
asked me to return, or cared that 
I was living all this time upon 
your bounty. Think of the home 
you have given me ever since, 
and——’ 

‘Gemma,’ interrupted Blanche, 
‘you are arguing for, not against 
me. It is because you have no 
real home but this, because we are 
sisters in all things, because our 
life is one, that I have a right to 
expect you will let me do as I 
propose. My darling, what is it 
all worth to me, apart from you ?” 

‘ Now, I know that is so,’ said 
Gemma; ‘ but it will not always 
be so. The time must come for me 
to leave you, and follow his for- 
tunes, and then, or before then, I 
sometimes hope a similar hope, 
but brighter in one sense—it could 
not be brighter in another—will 
have come to you. You will 
marry, Blanche, and then—then— 
you will know that, in common 
honour and honesty, we eould not 
let you give us money which must 
be your husband’s. Don’t you see 
all this, dearest Blanche? Ruthven 
has said it all to me, and I knew 
the time. would come when I 
should have to say it to you.’ 
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Gemma was now kneeling by her 
friend’s couch, and her arms were 
clasped around Blanche’s slender 
form. As she spoke of the pro- 
bability that Blanche would marry, 
a deep flush had suffused the pale 
face into which she was looking; 
but it passed quickly as Blanche 
replied with a smile: 

‘I shall never marry, Gemma; 
be quite sure of that, as sure as 
Iam. I shall wrong no possible 
husband, no future children, by 
what I intend to do.’ 

‘ Never marry ?—and why ?” 

* Because it is not my vocation, 
not my destiny. I think mine is 
the best and happiest fate of any.’ 
Here she paused, and drew Gemma, 
whose southern blood was chilled 
by something in her face, closer to 
her. ‘Gemma, darling, you do not 
know that I have heard Cyprian’s 
bells,’ 


At this moment a noise of many 


eager, shouting voices, and the 
tread of hurrying feet underneath 
the window, came suddenly into 
the room, and Blanche and Gemma 
started up and ran to the window. 
A crowd of workmen—in the 
midst of whom they perceived Mr. 
Vaughan, and a large, dark object, 
carried by two men but of whose 
nature they could form no idea— 
were turning the angle of the house. 
The girls hurried down to the chief 
entrance; and almost as soon as 
they reached it the crowd ap- 
proached, and Mr. Vaughan saw 
them. 

‘What is the matter? Has any- 
thing happened ? asked Blanche. 

‘Nothing is the matter,’ replied 
Mr. Vaughan ; ‘ but a very extra- 
ordinary discovery has been made.’ 

He directed the men to advance 
to the door with the burden they 
carried, and they laid down at Miss 
Tredethlyn’s feet a heavy, strangely- 
shaped object, blackened, rusted, 
defaced by time, but bearing some 
resemblance to a monstrous bird 
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with beak and claws and out- 
stretched wings. The girls looked 
at it, wondering, and the men 
stood around, silent now, but also 
wondering, and listening to Mr. 
Vaughan’s explanation. 

‘When they had emptied the 
pond in the place known as the 
Friar’s Garden, the men found at 
the bottom a quantity of rubbish 
and some heavy stones. They be- 
gan to remove them, and found 
beneath them this strange object. 
I believe they tried to knock it to 
pieces with their pickaxes at first ; 
but one of them brought me to 
the spot where it lay, a mere black- 
ened, monstrous-looking lump of 
metal. I recognised it, after a brief 
examination, as a lectern of an- 
cient form and fabric; and I have 
no doubt that it is a lectern which 
belonged to the old Abbey in the 
time of the Dominican Friars, and 
that it was flung into the pond 
when the Abbey was dismantled by 
Sydney’s troops. If this be true, 
you are to be congratulated on the 
discovery of so valuable and inte- 
resting an object of antiquity on 
your property.’ 

_ Blanche and Gemma were stoop- 
ing over the huge mass, eying it 
with curiosity, while Mr. Vaughan 
spoke; but the men looked askance, 
and one of the foremost whispered 
to his neighbour: 

‘Valuable is it? Arrah! sure 
it’s only a lump of ould iron.’ 

‘The Tredethlyn tradition is 
destined to follow you, it seems,’ 
said Mr. Vaughan; ‘the relics of 
the past turn up wherever a Tre- 
dethlyn has a house.’ 

The strange - looking object, 
having been cleaned as far as 
possible, was carried into the 
house, the men were liberally re- 
warded, and Miss Tredethlyn, 
Gemma, and Mr. Vaughan were 
left to examine the lectern, for 
such it undoubtedly was. The 
battered and blackened surface 
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proved, after much rubbing and 
oiling, to be finely-wrought brass, 
and the ruby eyes were still per- 
fect. The girls watched the pro- 
cess of cleaning the lectern with 
much interest, speculating upon 
its age, upon how it came into the 
place where it had been found, 
upon the dead-and-gone monks 
who had read the sacred Evan- 
gels, reverently standing before it ; 
upon the closed ears which had 
heard within the ruins yonder, 
the awful words of counsel, com- 
mand, and consolation. Blanche 
was animated and excited ; Gemma 
declared she had not seen her so 
much so since the day she had 
been given the ruby heart, ‘the 
happy day when I first saw Ruth- 
ven,’ she whispered. The services 
of a competent person were pro- 
cured to restore the lectern as far 
as possible, and by degrees the ar- 
tistic beauty of the design and 
finish of the workmanship became 
apparent. When the restorer’s task 
was complete Mr. Vaughan made 
a@ minute examination of the fine 
brazen plates representing the 
feathers on the eagle’s breast, and 
found that one of them, which had 
been very much beaten in and 
was restored with difficulty, con- 
cealed a small orifice, dexterously 
stopped with an iron plug. Blanche 
only was with him when he made 
this discovery, and they both 
wondered what the meaning of 
this hole, which had evidently 
been carefully made, and as care- 
fully stopped, could be. 

‘Perhaps the lectern is hollow,’ 
said Blanche at length ; ‘ and that 
may be a keyhole.’ 

‘ I think you are right, replied 
Mr. Vaughan; ‘the body of the 
bird may be a receptacle for some- 
thing—papers, perhaps. How won- 
derful if we should find anything 
of the kind, though, of course, 
they would be illegible long ago.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ said Blanche. 
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‘I don’t think water has ever got 
inside the lectern. But there was 
no sound when it was moved.’ 

‘No; but then the orifice was 
shut. Put your ear to it, your 
hearing is so keen, while I shake 
it.’ 

Mr. Vanghan shook the brazen 
bird while Blauche listened. But 
she heard nothing. He shook it 
once more, and she again listened. 
Then she looked up. ‘ Yes, yes, 
there’s a sound—a faint sound— 
very far down. I can just catch 
it; but it is there—it is, indeed.’ 

‘ Then we will try and find out 
what causes it,’ said Mr. Vaughan ; 
‘ there’s something that will open 
the plates among my graving 
tools.’ 

‘Oh! said Blanche, detaining 
him for a moment, ‘it makes me 
feel so strange—it is almost like 
opening a coffin.’ 

‘ We may find a relic there,’ said 
Mr. Vaughan. ‘I should not won- 
der if the friars hid something 
of great price in so secure and 
ingenious a hiding-place, when the 
troubles‘ came upon them, and 
they were driven out.’ 

* Let me call Gemma,’ she said. 

‘Call no one, Blanche, until we 
know what this is. Let none but 
you and me know anything about 
it.’ 

Miss Tredethlyn watched Mr. 
Vaughan with breathless interest 
as he plied some sharp, strong 
tools and contrived to raise two 
of the brazen plates below the 
plugged orifice. He made way but 
slowly, and was saying he feared 
he must have the assistance of 
a smith, when the point of the 
tool he was using caught in an im- 
perceptible groove, and slid rapidly 
in a straight line from left to 
right. It had evidently touched 
a spring or hinge, for a plate, six 
inches in length, fell open, dis- 
closing the interior of the eagle’s 
breast, formed of metal of sur- 
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prising thickness. Mr. Vaughan 
plunged his hand into the orifice, 
and took out with difficulty, so 
closely was it stowed away, a large 
packet covered with some woollen 
substance, which fell to pieces, 
and disclosed a roll of tin or lead, 
which again contained a roll of 
ancient, discoloured parchment. 
This Mr. Vaughan opened, and 
found that it consisted of several 
skins closely written over in the 
quaint character of three hundred 
years ago, but with all the care, 
distinctness, and evenness which 
distinguished the monastic wri- 
tings of that and earlier periods. 
He laid the scroll aside, and, put- 
ting his arm down into the open 
space, searched every corner of it 
carefully; but there was nothing 
more. 

* What are they ?’ asked Blanche, 
looking at the scrolls of parch- 
ment with somewhat of the awe 
and reverence inseparable, in imagi- 
native and refined minds, from any 
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object of antiquity which records 
the lives and the experiences of 
human beings long passed into the 
unknown world. She lifted the 
fragments of the woollen stuff 
which the packet had been wrapped 
in, and looked at them solemnly, 
wondering whose were the fingers 
which had touched it last. Were 
they numbered among the bones 
which had been reverently re- 
buried lately, when the earth 
about the Abbey yonder was turned 
up, or were they dust in the un- 
disturbed graves within the ruin ? 

‘Mr. Vaughan, what are the 
papers ? 

‘I cannot tell yet. It will take 
me a long time to decipher them, 
though they are uninjured ; for the 
writing is difficult, and the lan- 
guage, too; it is old French. If, 
as it seems likely, these papers 
throw a light upon the past his- 
tory of the Abbey, our discovery 


. will be valuable indeed.’ 


(To be continued.) 





A REMINISCENCE OF THE VARSITY MATCH. 


. OW much?” 
‘ One shilling.’ 

I put down the coin, passed 
through a turnstile, and, three se- 
conds later, stood, for the first time 
in my life, on Lord’s Cricket 
Ground. 

You smile, my reader? Well, 
despise me, scoff at me, but listen. 
I am not an athlete: tension of 
nerve and stretch of muscle over 
a four-mile course are not dear to 
my heart; a scamper over a dried- 
up field, under a July sun, after 
a@ small cannon-ball, affords no 
ecstasy to my calm and phlegmatic 
temperament. My dream of pure 
enjoyment is a shady nook, a fra- 
grant havana, and my pocket edi- 
tion of Horace; my wildest idea of 
excitement is realised by a com- 
fortable seat in a punt, with a 


timid roach nibbling at the bait. 
In short, I am not a subject of 
Queer Victoria, I am a free-born 
American citizen ; I hail from Bal- 
timore, and this is my first visit 
to old England. 

Turn not from the page, my 


reader. I am not what your 
writers would word-paint me. I 
reckon not, neither do I calculate ; 
my stolid indifference to mundane 
affairs rarely suffers me to hazard 
even a guess; my passion for cool 
and intoxicating liquids is limited 
to the nightly quaffing of the 
evanescent S. and B., to an occa- 
sional draught from the modest 
claret-cup; I brag not of Broad- 
way or of Fifth Avenue; although 
I am a republican, I do not hang 
on the smiles of a British peer. 
You take me for an anomaly? I 
am nothing of the sort; I am 
simply an American, and there 
are hundreds of my countrymen 
like me. 

Of course you will ask, my 


reader, considering my nationality 
and laziness, ‘Then why come to 
Lord’s? The question is easily 
answered, I have a pleasant re- 
collection of a little hand, clad in 
white, faintly fluttering in mine, 
and of a musical little voice chirp- 
ing sweetly— 

‘ Au revoir. Remember Mon- 
day next at twelve, north side of 
the ground, front row.’ 

And then her carriage drove off, 
and I sauntered back to the Lang- 
ham, Strauss’ waltzes in my ear and 
the form of Alice before my eyes. 

Dainty little fairy! she looked 
that evening like one of Gains- 
borough’s happiest creations, with 
her square-cut dress, her loosely- 
hanging sleeves, her sunny, rip- 
pling hair. I find, after all, that 
I am not so dull ‘and prosaic as I 
fancy, as long as the recollection 
of her pretty, petulant gestures, 
her ruddy, pouting lips parting in 
a smile, lingers in my heart. I 
wonder if she—but nous verrons. 

There are other reasons also why 
I pay my shilling to witness 
the University Cricket Match. 
An American citizen, I still feel 
myself a part of England. I laugh 
at her Tory foibles, but I respect 
and honour her Anglo-Saxon sinew. 

I stand on historic ground, 
the field of countless contests, 
where a quick eye, a ready hand, 
a cool head, dogged perseverance, 
and John-Bullish determination, 
are necessary to victory. I love 
cricket as a pastime—that is to 
say, as a spectator; a pastime in 
which gambling forms no part, in 
which no man can excel who keeps 
late hours, who drinks, eats, or 
smokes to excess. Prudence, pluck, 
and a good digestion are qualities 
to be aimed at, and without them 
who is a cricketer ? 
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The sight of thousands of frank 
and manly faces inspires me, too, 
with an admiration of the mother 
country no less than of her cha- 
racteristic game. Here are men 
who carry on their features their 
thoughts and habits of life. The 
bluff and hearty country squire 
again enjoying his youth at the 
sight of the supple, smooth-flanked 
vigour in his sons; the country 
rector, genial, scholarly, well fed ; 
the rising barrister, well whiskered, 
poorly paid, cheering a cut and 
applauding a shooter; and the 
dense crowd of bright-eyed, care- 
less lads, happy in their span of 
undergraduatehood, wildly excited 
and vociferously loyal to their 
blue. 

I begin to fancy that had I been 
born a Britisher, I would have 
chosen either Harrow or West- 


minster as the scene of my boyish 
freaks and frolics, and in due time 
have developed into the capped 
and gowned undergraduate. I ~ 


visited the cloisters of West- 
minster the other day, and, with 
becoming reverence and bated 
breath, felt myself carried back 
into bygone ages of belted knights 
and grim abbots, of hoary harpers 
and trim troubadours; to times 
when fair ladies sedulously stitched 
the deeds of their lords on gay 
tapestry; to the good old days 
when warriors swore ‘ By’r Lady,’ 
and frequently referred to their 
halidome. They would not have 
suited me, those bygone ages, 
although we are accustomed to 
speak, sing, and write of them as 
‘the good old days.’ Then the 
weak ones either went to the wall 
or entered a monastery ; the thick- 
est heads and the most stalwart 
biceps carried all before them. 
They were first in the tilt, and 
ey the most favoured 
y 
* Scores of ladies whose bright eyes 
Rain influence and judge the prize.’ 
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The weaklings might read and 
write, and lead celibate lives; to 
those other athletes the smiles of 
beauty, the applause of the crowd, 
the honours of a court. No; I 
reverence the dead, but am con- 
sistently grateful that I am alive 
in 1874. How I do digress, to be 
sure! As I told you, I was in 
Westminster Cloisters the other 
day, regarding a slab bearing date 
the century which witnessed Wil- 
liam the Norman's victory. I was 
lost in speculation as to what this 
deceased old abbot might have 
been like; I was wondering how 
he passed his days, whether he 
was a pious priest or a rollicking 
rowdy. I was doubting as to 
what sentiments he would give 
vent were he able to rise once 
more, enter the Abbey, and listen 
to one of Dean Stanley’s sermons. 
I was literally plunged into an 
abyss of fanciful conjecture—every- 
thing still, solemn, and silent 
around me—when suddenly there 
burst from the other end of a ca- 
vernous-looking passage a shout, 
and the pattering of a hundred feet 
down a flight of stone steps. I 
was transported to the world 
again. Away they rush, the light- 
hearted lads, to cast aside gram- 
mar and Gradus, to seize rackets 
or cricket-bats, shouting, laughing, 
singing, and whistling; scampering 
over the hallowed tombs of knights 
and priests, carelessly indifferent 
to yesterday, utterly regardless of 
to-morrow. I remembered that 
these chubby cherubs and sinewy 
striplings must be the Westminster 
Schoolboys. They are pouring 
from a room where Busby received 
King Charles, which has resounded 
with the voices of so many future 
generals, statesmen, and poets. 
Upon that form yonder, John 
Dryden carved his name! this 
slab on which I now recline may 
many a time and oft have sup- 
ported Cowper, as the melancholy 
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boy penned the earliest efforts of his 
muse. Here Warren Hastings, most 
diligent of King’s Scholars, may 
have paced arm-in-arm with his 
future Chief-J ustice, Elijah Impey. 
Stapleton Cotton, le beau sabreur, 
most probably under these very 
arches indulged in day-dreams of 
a rush of cavalry, nodding plumes, 
and clashing sabres. Another 
Cotton, the future bishop, may 
here have conned his Propria que 
Maribus. Russell, the future Pre- 
mier, might here have learnt his 
first lesson in diplomacy. 

My countrymen endeavour to 
impress you with their contempt 
for what is gone, to inspire you 
with admiration of themselves and 
their future. Don’t believe them. 
I pray you regard not all they 
say as matters of fact. I, for one, 
look upon the past as a light to 
guide no less than as a reef to 
warn us in the days that are 
coming. I would like to have 
learnt my task under these aw- 
some arches; I could wish to 
have flitted in Christ Church 
meadows, to have basked in the 
sun smiling on the silvery Isis, 
to have won a practical love of 
this manly game, to rejoice in the 
health and digestion which its 
practice affords! 

But, again, I digress. Here I 
am at Lord’s, and looking for 
Alice. The crowd is increasing 
every minute, the bell is ringing, 
so I throw away my cigar and 
proceed to the north side of the 
ground. Sure enough, in the front 
row of the carriages, I see Alice 
on the box-seat of her mother’s 
waggonette. 

I thought she looked prettier 
than ever, seated there in a dress of 
light blue and white, two trim little 
feet peeping occasionally in and out 


* As if they feared the light.’ 


I bowed my salutations to madame 
mére, and Alice exclaimed : 
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*Ten minutes late, Mr. Smythe. 
Come, as you are a stranger to 
Lord’s you shall be exalted for 
once. There is plenty of room on 
the box. You’ll venture?’ 

Her eyes flashed sparkles, and 
her smile seemed to speak dic- 
tionaries. 

Of course I went, and another 
couple of seconds saw me seated 
in a position from which I would not 
have willingly stirred for a month. 

‘Now,’ said I, in my usually 
bashful utterance, ‘you must do 
the honours of the ground: take 
pity upon the friendless exile.’ 
And I regulated my field-glass 
and glanced around. 

And a merry scene ijt is that 
meets my eye. On the right 
stands the picturesque pavilion, 
gay with the fluttering Union- 
Jack, and flaunting red and orange 
of the Marylebone Cricket Club. 
I gaze through my glass and en- 
deavour to scrutinise the features 
of the members. They are of all 
ages, from twenty to seventy; gay 
young juniors, gouty old seniors. 
The first dressed in the highest 
fashién of the day, the last with 
white hats, high stocks, gaiters, 
and clouded canes. The whole 
crowd buzzes with animation, for 
all, old and young, are eager lovers 
of the game; the young ones ad- 
mire, the elders criticise and proffer 
advice. One figure glides hither 
and thither. The owner seems to 
know every one; heis well formed 
and comely, and a beard of jetty 
blackness reaches his chest. He 
is both liked and respected, he is 
a true friend to cricket, his name 
is ——— I have for the moment 
forgotten, but he is the popular 
secretary of the M.C.C. Than he, 
none fitter to organise a match 
or select a rising player; none, 
quainter in his professional re- 
marks; none less discreet in his 
hitting, or nimbler in the field. 
The roof is black with the sombre 
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habiliments of a hundred more 
spectators, relieved now and again 
by the passing brilliancy of a light- 
blue jacket. Beyond the pavilion 
is stretched an awning over a 
rising row of seats. Alice tells 
me that this is a novelty, and that 
the wives and sisters of members 
are thereunder accommodated. 
On this side of the red and black 
pavilion are arranged four-in- 
hand coaches and drags sur- 
mounted by members of the 
Coaching Club and dandy guards- 
men conspicuous for coats and 
hats of the lightest texture and 
colour, for captivatingly-curled 
moustaches and for patent-leather 
boots whose sheen no dust dare 
dim. Far away across the ver- 
dant sward stands the hotel, with 
its commodious balcony gaudy 
with scarlet hangings and already 
crowded with spectators; behind 
us is the grand stand, an elegant 
and comfortable erection, well filled 
with ladies and their followers, 
clad in indescribable dresses of 
light blue, dark blue, and dark 
and light blue judiciously blended, 
whilst ribbons and sashes and po- 
lonaises of scarlet and crimson, 
saffron, chocolate, yellow, and ma- 
roon, ravishingly glisten and cause 
the pretty stand to look from a 
distance for all the world like a 
parterre of flowers arranged by 
ideas and hands not less tasteful 
than those of Sir Joseph Paxton 
himself. Round about and stretch- 
ing left and right are a well- 
ordered crowd of carriages, from 
the lordly landau and spacious 
brake to the nimble victoria and 
dainty brougham, each vehicle 
turned for the occasion into a 
private box, and shining with 
happy faces and gay apparel; 
whilst below us stretches the 
thick and immovable ring sur- 
rounding the open. field, never 
broken but by the pavilion and 
scoring stand. 
VOL, XXVI.—NO, OLII. 
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Now the bell has ceased ring- 
ing, the field is clear, the umpires 
leisurely stroll to the wickets. 

* Who has won the toss ?’ cries 
Alice petulantly. ‘Ah, Cambridge 
—bravo!’ and the little fairy, so 
reserved in a ball-room, so unim- 
pressionable after a waltz, is ac- 
tually mad with excitement. 

I, on the other hand, am calm 
and cool; I long more than ever 
for a subtler knowledge of the 
game. 

Two batsmen, guarded as to 
their shins with pads, in their 
hands tried bats of willow, ad- 
vance from the pavilion. Eleven 
stalwart young athletes clad in 
white flannel, dark-blue sashes 
round their waists, dark - blue 
caps upon their heads, place 
themselves in position round the 
field. 

I am given then to understand 
that Cambridge has chosen to take 
the first innings. 

Shortly afterwards the bewilder- 
ing match is begun. I look and 
admire, ask frequent questions, 
when Alice interrupts, after con- 
sulting her card: 

‘Ah! Tabor and Jeffery! Both 
good men; now stay in for an 
hour, and we are sure to win |’ 

Whereupon we immediately 
betted a box of gloves, sixes with 
five buttons, on the event. 

Mamma is smiling behind us; 
she cares nothing for the game, 
and is questioning an obsequious 
attendant as to sillery and lobster 
salad. 

During the first half-hour I 
didn’t think that cricket offered 
more than ordinary excitement, 
ten runs alone were obtained from 
the judicious bowling. Slowly 
indeed came the hits, but after 
the figures 20 appeared on the 
green board down went Jeffrey’s 
stumps and shouts arose from all 
sides of the field. 

I did not applaud, I turned to 
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Alice, and methought her eyes 
seemed brighter than ever. Yes, 
I was not mistaken; those tiny 
pearls which trembled on her 
lashes were tears indeed ! 

I didn’t know what to say, so 
pretended to be intent on the 
game. My lorgnette shook, I 
longed to throw it at somebody, 
to turn to my dainty darling, 
cast an arm around her—no great 
liberty I thought, for she had 
waltzed with me twice three days 
ago—console her affliction, whis- 
per adoration and—— 

‘Ah! there’s Longman, the 
best bat in the two elevens,’ cried 
Alice. 

Sentiment for the moment fied, 
fairyland had vanished. I was 
only on the box-seat of a wag- 
gonette. 

Presently the hitting became 
merry and frequent; Tabor was 
evidently in his glory, Longman 
was careful and cunning. Bowlers 
were changed from fast to slow, 
from slow to fast again, but still 
the score rose. Oxford was nettled, 
the Cantabs cheered long and 
lustily. 

But the hour of delight was at 
hand. Rain-clouds gathered about 
us; presently the drops fell pat- 
teringly, finally poured soakingly. 
Play was stopped, and umbrellas 
were put up. 

We were in an open waggonette, 
no protection but waterproofs and 
umbrellas. Alice would not move 
from her seat ; she was sufficiently 
protected where she was, she de- 
clared. The air was cool, but I 
glowed; our overcoats were wet, 
but my tongue was dry. I could 
only hoarsely murmur my painful 
platitudes. Alice allowed me to 
hold the soaking silk over both 
our heads, one carriage-rug -alone 
protected her dainty dress and my 
patent-leathers. To no purpose 
did _ elegantly-attired Cantabs, 
friends of her brother, proffer 
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assistance to my dripping beauty. 
I was inexorable. She was mine 
for the time, and I gloried in the 
benign providence which sent the 
happy shower. Ah, those twenty 
minutes! I verily believe they 
were dearer to me than the other 
twelve hours of sunshine. Let the 
rain descend, thought I trium- 
phantly: let the wickets be demo- 
ralised, the ground soaked, the five 
thousand brilliant toilettes be things 
of the past, as long as Alice——— 
But Jupiter Pluvius listened not 
to my prayer; rain ceased, my 
umbrella was forced into an un- 
willing farl, and once more I 
realised that I was not in Para- 
dise, but only on the box-seat of a 
wagonette ! 

Happy thought! mamma de- 
clares that luncheon is ready. 
Another blissful half-hour is in 
store for me. 

Alice draws off her gloves; I 
hold them. I am not a con- 
spicuous epicure, but there has 
always been an _ indescribable 
charm to me in a well-shaped 
hand. . Alice is adorable in this 
respect alone, with two snake 
rings—happy reptiles of glittering 
gold—encircling fondly a tapering 
finger. Iam fool enough not to 
notice which finger, I am lost in 
rhapsody, so I quaff a glass of 
sparkling wine. 

She coquettes with a lobster 
salad and sips sillery like a canary. 
The simile I know is false and 
exaggerated, but I—am in love? 
O dear no; such feelings to me are 
monotonous. 

After luncheon mamma allows 
Alice to stroll about the ground. 
She has a cousin Tom, who I 
thought regarded me with jealous 
eyes more than once: he offers to 
assist; but she, little fairy Alice, 
avers that she will do the honours 
of the ground to me; so I in 
blissful ecstasy set forth, Alice by 
my side. By way of a feeler, I 
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‘ eraftily hint that cousin Tom was 
somewhat disappointed. 

She answers unhesitatingly, 
looking straight into my eyes : 

‘Tom disappointed! nonsense, 
Mr. Smythe, we are too old friends. 
Why, I have known him for—oh, I 
don’t know how long.’ 

The green-eyed monster was 
exorcised. Confound it! why am 
I always fearful of another man’s 
presence? am I entirely destitute 
of captivating charms? Perish the 
thought! I plucked up courage— 
I had partaken of luncheon—and 
faintly flirted. 

Alice didn’t pay much atten- 
tion; a dozen fashionably-attired 
young nobodies bowed to her; 
whilst I, who felt so deeply, could 
utter no tender word. How I 
regretted my bashfulness when 
under the same umbrella! Al- 


mighty Jove! send another shower, 
and, with Horace, I'll hang up my . 


dripping garments as a votive 
offering in the first temple I meet. 
All to no purpose; the bell 
rang, we hastened back to mamma 
and the encircling crowd. 
Cambridge resumed the batting. 
74 runs for one wicket. The 
Light Blue prospects were good. 
What Alice called a panic, 
however, set in. Tabor fell and 
Longman likewise, Blacker ap- 
peared and was dismissed without 
adding a run. The three best 
bats in the eleven out for 74! 
= Blue prospects were 


A young Oxonian offers to back 
his men at the odds of two to one. 
The bet is promptly accepted by 
me; I do it for Alice’s sake, and 
young Oxford is immediately re- 
morseful. 

Unlucky Cambridge! enticing 
and seductive are Ridley’s slows, 
straight and deadly are those 
curlers of Lang. The fielding of 
Oxford is little short of miracu- 
lous, Alice tells me with a sigh. 
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She has already explained to my 
willing but unintelligent ears the 
difference between a long hop, a 
break-back, and a ticer, I am 
ready to learn, but I find that not 
even the mysteries of cricket are 
acquired ina day. She has told me 
also, with becoming pride, how she 
has herself been initiated by her 
brother and cousin Tom; that 
only a year ago, when mature age 
and the prospect of a first season 
added length to petticoats and 
more dignified bulk to chignon, 
did she cease to participate in an 
hour’s practice every summer day, 
in the paddock of her Hampshire 
home. 

Under the killing bowling and 
nimble fielding, the Cambridge 
wickets rapidly fell. A trifle over 
a hundred runs were scored, and 
Mr. Powys retired discomfited. I 
looked to Alice for advice; she 
thought that the Cambridge bow!- 
ing might be destructive, and for a 
while was content. 

The Oxford men were, however, 
not easily quelled. Runs came 
rapidly, Law and Campbell cut 
and slashed, and hit and drove. 
All the Eleven seemed determined 
to win, and Lord Harris was par- 
ticularly demonstrative. As the 
Oxford score increased, Alice's 
spirits decreased; at last, when 
two hundred were announced on 
the telegraph board, she turned 
her back upon the field and flirted 
desperately with me. 

Let the match proceed; hit 
away, Oxford; bowl your swiftest, 
Cambridge: what are bats, ball, or 
stumps to me when Alice beams 
from out the depths of violet 
eyes ? 

Thenceforward I cared no more 
for shooters or leg-byes than King 
Koffee does for treaties, or Brig- 
ham Young for the charms of his 
earliest bride. Cricket, I thought, 
was but physical exercise; hurrah 
for intellect and Mr. Tupper! 
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I believe the Oxonians knocked 
up a number of runs; I never saw 
the score again. I was to meet 
Alice at a dance that night, she 
promised me two waltzes, and I° 
felt myself once more in Paradise. 
I understand that Adam and Eve 
remained but a short space in that 
historical retreat,and I was doomed 
likewise to a brief sojourn. I be- 
lieve thoroughly in cricket, and 
once was eager to witness its eccen- 
tricities. I did so, and expe- 
rienced Paradise; since that mo- 
ment, however, I have refrained 
from entering the gate. 

Why? Because of the Univer- 
sity Match of 1874. 

Can I ever forget the fielding 
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of Law, or the batting of Tabor? 
Can I remain unmindful of the 
summer shower and alluring 
Alice? and can I ever cease to 
remember, when hustled by the 
crowd as we left the ground, how 
I ventured near her and declared 
my love, and she, colouring to her 
hair, exclaimed : 

‘Oh, Mr. Smythe! I am so sorry ; 
but didn’t you know I am engaged 
to my cousin Tom ?’ 

I repeat, my friends, the Var- 
sity Match of ’74 is indelibly 
engraved on the recollection of 


Yours, with much respect, 
HERcULES Q. SYTHE, 
Citizen, U. 8. 
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PLAYING AT SOCIETY 


Waterloo Station, the ter- 

minus of the London and 
South-Western Railway, is never a 
particularly cheerful spot; but if 
you want to see it at its worst, I 
do not think you can choose a 
better day than that which imme- 
diately precedes Christmas Eve. 
Country cousins that have been 
staying in town have all by this 
time taken themselves to the pa- 
ternal home, there to indulge in 
the pleasures of the table and yule- 
tide ceremonies. The porters seem 
weary of their work; and even the 
station-master appears a little less 
active than usual. The advertise- 
ments hanging to the walls in the 
faded glories of many colours seem 
pointless and out of date. The air 
is raw and foggy, and in every 


quarter discomfort reigns supreme. . 


At least such was my experience 
at the end of last year, when I took 
my place in a first-class carriage 
en route for Honfleur, a place that 
had to be passed before I could 
find my way to my destination, 
that rapidly-rising Norman town, 
the good ville de St. Souper. 

My journey by land was not a 
very eventful one, requiring no 
report; and I will be equally dis- 
creet about my sea voyage. What 
can I say that has not been already 
said about the miseries of a four- 
teen-hours’ passage? Enough to 
hint that the sea was rough and 
the wind was high as our good 
ship neared Honfleur, and passing 
by the fort-covered islands, paddled 
up to the Douane. 

After a long sojourn in England 
there is always something delight- 
fully cozy in the appearance of a 
French town. The soldiers stand- 
ing on the quay with their hands 
deep in the pockets of their brick- 
coloured trousers; the workmen 


resting their backs against walls 
while they sleepily smoke their 
pipes; the mendicants lounging 
about, too languid to beg—all 
these people attract your attention 
as you seize your carpet-bag and 
boldly climb the ladder that takes 
you from the perils of the sea to 
the comforts of firm land. I will 
pass over the search of the cus- 
tom-house officers, the cries of the 
hotel touts, the ‘ breakfast like a 
fork’ (so I saw déjetiner a la 
Jfourchette translated on a bill of 
fare), and come to my introduction 
to the vehicle that was to take me 
to St. Souper. 

Certainly it had four wheels— 
of that fact I had no doubt; but 
of the rest of the carriage I was 
less certain. At a first glance I 
should have been disposed to de- 
scribe the diligence as a veteran 
bathing machine that had tried 
in its old age to become an omni- 
bus—had tried, but without any 
very great success attending upon 
its well-meant efforts. Regarding 
it more closely, I should have said 
that perhaps at one time it might 
have been a hearse used as a lug- 
gage-van. As I regarded it with 
no little curiosity, two creatures 
with very shaggy coats and very 
long tails were led from a stable, 
and backed, with much shouting, 
on either side of the pole that 
emerged from under the coach- 
box. These creatures I soon ascer- 
tained were the horses that were 
destined to drag the diligence and 
its precious freight from Honfleur 
to St. Souper. 

‘Would monsieur be pleased to 
ascend ?” 

Yes, monsieur would, and ac- 
cordingly I climbed into the car- 
riage and took my place by the 
side of the coachman. After the 
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horses had been duly harnessed to 
the vehicle with ropes, the cocher 
cracked his whip, and with some- 
thing like a dash we rattled 
through the narrow streets of Hon- 
fleur and made our way into the 
country. The moment we passed 
the fortifications the horses gave 
up their spasmodic gallop, and 
dropped into a trot that must have 
been suggested to their minds in 
the first instance by a close in- 
spection of the movements of a 
snail. 

‘Monsieur did not mind smok- 
ing? 

Again monsieur was amiable; 
not only did he not object to smok- 
ing, but would smoke himself. I 
lighted a cigar, and for the first 
time looked at my companion 
closely. He wore a green blouse 
and a fur cap; he had a long 
beard and a red nose. His ex- 
pression was decidedly genial, and 
I felt it would be a cruelty not 
to enter into a conversation with 
him. 
‘What sort of place is St. 
Souper ? 

He paused for a moment before 
answering me, to get up a suf- 
ficiently imposing gesture to ac- 
company his reply. 

‘ Magnificent, monsieur,’ said 
he, extending his hands; ‘ mag- 
nificent !’ 

‘ Better than Honfleur ? 

‘Honfleur! Why, St. Souper is 
worth a hundred thousand Hon- 
fleurs.’ 

And he was so disgusted at the 
idea that any one should compare 
his native town with such a place 
as Honfleur, that he administered 
a severe castigation to the horses 
before him. The rat-like creatures 
received their punishment submis- 
sively, and did not for a moment 
think of mending their pace. 

‘St. Souper is magnificent— 
splendid! Why, monsieur, we 
have gasworks!’ 
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I did not like to hint that we 
had left gasworks behind us at 
Honfleur. 

‘It was a hard fight,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘The maire (miserablé 
creature! he is in the pay of Sir 
Gladstone) tried hard to deprive 
us of gas, but we got it this sum- 
mer. Ah, St. Souper, now it is 
magnificent !’ 

It occurred to me for the first 
time that I must be going to rather 
a primitive place if gas was there 
considered a novelty. I ques- 
tioned my companion further, and 
found that St. Souper could not 
boast of many distractions. There 
was no theatre, no assembly rooms, 
no parks. 

‘ But,’ said the driver, ‘ what do 
we want with a theatre? Have 
we not a Casino, a Hotel de Ville, 
and a Société des Eaux ?” 

And then I learned that a com- 
mittee of the town were wont to 
get up balls for the English and 
the children. Why les Anglais and 
les enfants should be coupled I 
know not; but apparently /es 
Anglais and les enfants were the 
only people whose interests were 
studied in the good town of St. 
Souper. To my question whether 
I should find any of my compa- 
triots at our destination, I was 
answered ‘ hundreds, thousands.’ 
The driver had a mighty respect 
for them. They were all noblesse ; 
they were ‘milors,’ princes; nay, 
he hinted that some of them 
were ‘ Lor-maires.’ From further 
questioning, I found that the Eng- 
lish of St. Souper were decidedly 
haughty; they kept to themselves ; 
they were very proud. 

I was delighted. English society 
in a country town is always amus- 
ing; but English society giving 
itself airs in a place so avowedly 
economical as St. Souper would be 
grandly absurd. Were the Eng- 
lish rich ? 

‘Rich!’ echoed the coachman, 
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“Ah, I should say so! Why, 
“ Milor” Brown has ten thousand 
francs a year!’ 

By this time St. Souper was in 
sight, and certainly it is well 
situated. The town is built 
upon the brow of a hill. Below 
it flows a beautiful little river, 
bordered on either side with sce- 
nery that reminded me of the 
Rhine in miniature. Half a dozen 
imposing steeples told of six old 
churches; and a fossé guarded a 
circle of crumbling fortifications. 
The first glimpse of St. Souper was 
decidedly prepossessing. By-and- 
by the diligence rattled (once more 
at a gallop) through streets of de- 
lightfully ancient houses—houses 
under the first floors of which ran 
arcades constructed of beams of 
roughly-carved wood. Here and 
there was a statue (very old and 
very ugly), before which burned 
an oil-trimmed lamp. There was 


no pavement to speak of, and the . 


road was constructed of huge 
stones. Had it not been for a de- 
cidedly English-looking pedestrian 
(garbed generally in a staring 
knickerbocker suit) every now and 
then, I should have imagined my- 
self back in the sixteenth century. 
The diligence made its way to the 
Place in the centre of the town, 
and disgorged its load in front of 
the Grand Hétel de France et St. 
Souper. I got down, paid my fare, 
and entered the portals of the 
hostelrie. 


Certainly France and St. Souper 
were but poorly represented by the 
hotel bearing their joint names. 
The house had two wings, con- 
nected with one another by a dismal 


archway. On the right was the 
salle d manger, on the left the salon, 
and right and left (at the back) 
kitchens. In fact, the hotel was 
redolent of kitchens. Go upstairs 
to the second storey (there were 
only two storeys), and garlic and 
onion would dog your steps like 
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avenging furies. Go where you 
would, do what you would, and 
still a shadow followed you—the 
shadow of dinner. Still the place 
was clean; and as I looked out of 
the window of my room on to the 
Place below me, I could not help 
admitting that the curtains of my 
bed were snowy white, and the 
floor of the place the very perfec- 
tion of polish. Finding that I had 
some hours to spare before dinner, 
I determined upon taking a stroll. 
I put on a new coat and brushed 
my wideawake hat, in fact made 
myself what, Iin the simplicity of 
my heart, would have considered 
particularly ‘smart.’ It did not 
take me very long to get from my 
room to the Place. Thinking I 
was the very pink of fashion (for 
St. Souper—well understood), I 
was on the eve of lighting a cigar 
when a cry of astonishment greeted 
my ears. I turned sharply round, 
and exclaimed— 

‘Solferino Brown!’ 

It was indeed an acquaintance 
of whom I had long lost sight. I 
had known him years ago at my 
club, when he was said to be 
‘ living too fast.’ He was fond of 
play, liked billiards, and was par- 
tial to the turf. He disappeared 
from our set for a time, and then 
we heard that he had married— 
the daughter of a boarding-house 
keeper! He returned to his old 
haunts, but rather received the 
cold shoulder. Then it was whis- 
pered that he was disappointed in 
his wife’s fortune; that she had 
received but a little of the money 
that Brown expected from his 
father-in-law. This rumour grew 
louder and louder, and was at last 
confirmed, and then Solferino dis- 
appeared in good earnest. It was 
said that he had gone abroad to 
economise, that he had turned 
squatter in Australia, was a shin- 
ing light at the Salt Lake. He 
was talked about for a week, and 
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forgotten ina fortnight; and here, 
where I least expected to see him, 
he turned up at St. Souper, in a 
very shiny hat, a pair of lavender 
kid gloves, and a frock-coat of 
French construction. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said I, with 
the enthusiasm that an English- 
man invariably displays upon 
meeting a compatriot whom he 
knows ‘at home’ in foreign parts, 
‘I am truly delighted to see you. 
It’s an age since we met.’ 

* Yes, yes,’ he replied, cutting 
me short; ‘it isan age. But, my 
dear fellow, what have you been 
doing to yourself? What have you 
got on? On my word, I scarcely 
like to be seen talking to you!’ 

I felt a little nettled at this 
rather disagreeable remark. I 
murmured, however, something to 
the effect that I did not consider 
St. Souper exactly Bond Street. 

‘No more do I, my dear fellow,’ 
said Brown, with charming frank- 
ness. ‘It is not Bond Street, and 
therefore we are obliged to be more 
particular. In town I may meet 
nobody ; in St. Souper Iam forced 
to meet everybody. But there, my 
dear fellow, just toddle back to 
your hotel, change your things, 
and I will take you to see my wife. 
She receives this afternoon.’ 

I was fairly astonished. The 
notion of Mrs. Brown ‘ receiving’ 
in a place like St. Souper was a little 
too rich. However, Brown looked 
at me so severely that I suppressed 
my mirth, and followed him do- 
cilely to the hotel. In a few mi- 
nutes my outer man was much 
more en grande tenue. The wide- 
awake had given place to a re- 
gulation Rock, and a frock-coat 
usurped the place that was once 
adorned with a cutaway. 

* Come, that’s much better,’ said 
Brown, regarding me with a satis- 
fied eye. ‘ Now we will first look 
in at the club (I must put you 
down for it), and then we will 
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stroll to my house, where I will do 
myself the honour of introducing 
you to my wife.’ 

We walked across the Place to- 
gether, and conversed as we went. 

‘Why, is there a club in St. 
Souper ?” 

‘Two, replied Brown, ‘an 
English club and a French one: 
of course nobody belongs to the 
French one, but at the English 
one you will find some of the best 
society. We have a number of 
very good people staying here— 
all of them belong to county 
families. By the way, you belong 
to the ——-s of ——shire, don’t 
you?’ 

I gave the desired information. 

‘You can’t imagine how soor 
they find out about everybody. 
They keep a “Peerage” and a 
“ Baronetage” at the club, and 
the moment a man arrives he is 
“looked out.” Ah! how do you 
do, how do you do?” 

And Brown bowed to two very 
pretty girls who passed us at the 
moment. 

‘The Thompsons,’ he said in 
explanation; ‘very nice young 
women indeed, but, unhappily, 
their father is a retired grocer— 
in a very large way indeed, 
though, I am told. I know them, 
but my wife does not: Mrs. Solfe- 
rino Brown is so very particular, 
you know.’ 

By this time we had reached 
the English club. It was situ- 
ated in the centre of the Place, 
and, to describe it accurately, was 
merely a fourth-rate restaurant, 
with a magnificent frontage of 
imitation stone. In fact, it was 
‘all outside.” There were plenty 
of windows and lots of doors,. 
but nothing substantial to be 
found behind them. As you 
entered you were saluted with a 
smell of fried potatoes, which 
resolved itself as you climbed the 
creaking wooden staircase into a 
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a strong odour of petroleum. On 
the first floor was a small reading- 
room, furnished in the English 
fashion, that is to say, boasting a 
worn-out square of carpet, a coal- 
fed fireplace, and some sporting 
prints hanging in tarnished frames 
to the dirty papered walls. There 
were several newspapers on the 
little table, and half a dozen dis- 
agreeable specimens of Britons 
hard at work reading them. As 
we entered the disagreeable speci- 
mens looked up, stared at me, 
and nodded to Solferino Brown. 

‘ Captain the Honourable George 
Pimlico, third son of Lord 
Brompton and Islington,’ whis- 
pered my acquaintance, pointing 
to a man who looked like some- 
thing between a sporting parson 
and a religious billiard-marker. 
‘He is very serious. Gets up the 
choral services on Christmas Day 
at our church, you know. Very 


nice fellow; but if he asks you to- 


play at écarté, take my advice, 
don’t. He is so very lucky.’ 

Then Brown called my attention 
to a gentleman with dyed whiskers 
and a well-waxed moustache. 

‘ That’s his great friend, Captain 
Cannon (one of the Cannons of 
Loamshire, you know)—he is an 
awful ladies’ man. He has had 
any number of affaires du cour. 
He was called out the other day 
by a French officer, and after 
fighting for an hour, ran his 
opponent through the calf of the 
leg, upon which the Frenchman 
apologized. They say that the 
cause of the quarrel was a lady. 
Captain Cannon had tried to elope 
with a widow who had a little 
money—in point of fact, the 
Frenchman’s mother.’ 

‘I can well understand that the 
French officer resented the imper- 
tinence.’ 

‘Well, yes,’ said Brown, with 
some hesitation, ‘perhaps it was 
natural; you know Frenchmen 
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are so absurdly particular about 
their mothers.’ 

The other gentlemen in the 
room were evidently not so cele- 
brated as the brace of captains. 
There was an Italian doctor (he 
had been admitted a member on 
account of his forcibly-expressed 
love of England), who had re- 
turned to practice after a long 
pause, and who, through his 
treatment, was quite a little 
fortune to the cemetery hard by. 
Then there was a large red-faced 
man who had invented a patent 
that had ruined him. This gentle- 
man happened to speak before I 
left the room, and I was gratified 
to find that he had not forgotten 
the art of expressing himself in 
vigorous Anglo-Saxon. 

‘Call So-and-so a philanthro- 
pist,’ he cried, mentioning the 
name of a gentleman who had 
given away during his lifetime 
nearly a million of money to the 
poor; ‘why, the fellow is a 
scoundrel, sir—an utter black- 
hearted, cold-blooded villain! 
They should hang such men, 
sir—and they would if I had 
anything to do with it!’ 

The remaining persons consisted 
of Mr. O’Mahony, an Irishman of 
the Home-Rule type, and a poor 
young fellow who had managed 
to run through a fortune before 
he was three and twenty. 

‘ Belongs to a very good family,’ 
whispered Brown ; ‘nice boy, but 
very hard up. Mr. O’Mahony says 
that he is descended from a king, 
which is strange, considering that 
his mother keeps a sweet-stuff 
shop in a fifth-rate street in 
Dublin.’ 

With this we rose and left the 
room. We crossed the Place 
once more, and made for a large 
house which resembled in appear- 
ance a small edition of the 
Tuileries. The ground-floor was 
used by a milliner, the first by a 
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hussier, the second by a dentist, 
and the third belonged to Solfe- 
rino Brown. 

‘It is rather a long way up,’ 
said my acquaintance, ‘but my 
wife likes fresh air.’ 

As we walked up the staircase 
we met a poor old woman in a 
faled shawl crawling down. 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Snooks,’ 
was the greeting of Brown ; ‘ will 
you let me introduce my friend to 
you ?’ 

I was introduced, and after a 
little general conversation the 
lady bade us adieu, begging my 
acquaintance to bring me with 
him on Tuesday. 

‘Where does she want me to 
go? I asked. 

‘Oh, she receives on Tuesdays 
—very poor affair indeed. Rooms 
on the fourth floor, negus and 
biscuits. But we must not offend 
her, she is one of the Snooks, of 
Ditchwater.’ 

We had now arrived at the 
door to Brown’s apartments. He 
rang the bell, and the portals 
were thrown open by a dirty- 
looking Norman peasant. She 
asked me for my card, and then 
disappeared. She soon returned 
and invited us to follow her. 
Passing through a small passage, 
we entered a little salon very 
barely furnished, a picture here 
and there, a table and three or 
four chairs. As we entered, a 
lady with a couple of daughters 
rose to take their leave. It was 
with some difficulty that this feat 
was accomplished. As the room 
was only constructed for three 
persons, of course double that 
number found themselves de- 
cidedly crowded. At last, how- 
ever, we were alone, and then my 
acquaintance introduced me to his 
wife. 

Mrs. Solferino Brown was a 
pale, languid matron of forty. 
Probably that she might treat her 


husband as a slave, she had 
secured the reputation of being a 
great invalid. From subsequent 
information I learned that had 
she been more sparing of the 
pleasures of the table she would 
have been a very picture of 
health; as it was there was 
nothing really the matter with 
her. She sighed frequently, and 
spoke in a voice hinting at ex- 
treme exhaustion. She was very 
fat, and wore a robe of venerable- 
looking black velvet. 

‘Had such a charming morn- 
ing,’ she said to her husband; 
‘who do you think has been 
here ?” 

‘I am sure I don’t know, my 
dear. Surely not the people who 
live at Canwulin’s boarding-house 
—the Merrywinters ?’ 

‘Oh dear, no,’ replied Mrs. 
Brown, with much scorn; ‘ what 
an idea! Why they are some- 
thing in tallow, I hear.’ 

‘ Certainly, my dear, certainly ; 
but in a very large way—a very 
large way!’ 

‘Well it was not the Merry- 
winters. Can’t you guess ?’ 

‘Surely not——’ 

‘Yes, Lady Maud Mudgold! 
She actually called upon me! I 
told you that if we left cards 
enough it would be all right. 
Her ladyship was simply charming. 
We had such a long chat. She 
wanted to know where she could 
get English tea. You can’t imagine 
how charming she is.’ 

‘Come,’ said Brown, turning to 
me, ‘ really this is very gratifying, 
very gratifying indeed.’ 

And having disposed of Lady 
Maud Mudgold (about whom a 
great deal is said—in London), 
we began talking ‘Peerage and 
Baronetage.’ Mrs. Brown quite 
surprised me by the profound 
knowledge she displayed of the 
various noble families. She knew 
the exact generation of Potts (Sir 
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Harry Potts, you know), that 
intermarried with the Panns (the 
Clayshire Panns, not the Panns of 
Earthington), and many other 
matters equally interesting. After 
some half-hour’s conversation I 
rose to take my leave. As I left 
the room I heard Mrs. Brown, for- 
getful of my very presence, deep 
in a story to a newcomer, which 
had for its theme the merits and 
charms of her great friend, dear 
Lady Maud Mudgold. 

This was my first introduction 
to English society at St. Souper, 
and during the week that I stayed 
at the hotel I had plenty of leisure 
for examining it more closely. I 
found that there were some dozen 
households who between them 
supplied St. Souper with its 
‘high life.’ 

First there was Mr. Tom 
Bouncer, a retired stockbroker 
with a penchant for the army. He 


was a wonderful warrior, and . 


when asked to fill up a page in 
a ‘preference book’ wrote ‘ Wel- 
lington’ after the question ‘ What 
is your favourite hero? and 
‘Napier’ after the query as to 
‘ your favourite author.’ He had 
no children, but was devoted to 
his wife, an enormous creature 
with a broad Scotch accent. I 
was told that in England they 
had immense estates, the revenues 
of which they were devoting to 
many charitable objects. Their 
self-denial must accordingly have 
been immense, as they lived in 
two little back rooms at the top 
of a large house, and always 
seemed very pleased when any one 
asked them out to dinner. 

Then there was Mrs. Mac- 
Sweedie, ‘ the well-known autho- 
ress,’ whose fame, however, was 
confined to St. Souper. She had 
written a very magnificent poem 
—subject ‘ The Statue of Bayard,’ 
@ lion of the town, corresponding 
with the village pump in English 
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places—and had dedicated it, 
‘with permission,’ to her third 
cousin, twice removed, the Earl of 
Haggis. On account of her de- 
scent she was a great favourite in 
‘ society, and would have been a 
greater had she not had a penchant 
for singing Scotch songs with 
twenty-four verses and without 
accompaniment. She had a son, 
Charles Edward Stuart Hamilton 
Cabender Argyle MacSweedie, a 
lad of twelve years, who smoked 
cigars, kept late hours, and was 
generally dissipated. 

Then there was Seiiora la 
Contessa da Cigaro y Cigaretti, 
whose maiden name was Jones 
before she married a South 
African grandee. Her children, 
both from their colour and their 
peculiar mode of pronouncing the 
English language, were well quali 
fied to accept lucrative engage- 
ments with the Christy Minstrels. 
The Countess, probably on account 
of her foreign travels, had lost the 
aspirate, and seemed to prefer the 
letter ‘w’ to the letter ‘v’ in 
chattering en famille. 

Lastly there were the De la 
Sour Greens, a family of seven— 
father, mother, and five daughters, 
all immensely rich, but still living 
in third-rate lodgings for ‘the 
sake of their health. I might 
mention many others, but the 
names of those I have given may 
be taken as fair specimens of the 
leading English society in St. 
Souper. 

At first when I came across 
these strange people I was inclined 
to laugh, but my smiles soon gave 
way to sighs. Take them all in 
all, they were not bad people— 
their only serious fault was their 
deceit. Most of them were of 
good family, but all of them (a 
secret they strove with heart and 
soul to hide from one another) 
were poor. No doubt at some 
time or other they had figured 
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fitfully in the great world of 
London ; but now the autumn had 
come, and they were attempting 
to act over in St. Souper the 
magnificent farce played every 
season in Belgravia. Like most 
imitations, the comedy was a 
failure. A ‘five-o’clock tea’ in 
Eaton Square is never a particu- 
larly lively entertainment, but a 
‘ five-o’clock tea, au quatriéme, in 
a French provincial town was 
‘ something quite too awful.’ 

A week was quite sufficient to 
prove to me that in St. Souper (as 
elsewhere) ‘all was vanity. I 
paid my bill at the hotel, saw my 
portmanteau deposited on the 
Honfleur diligence, and bade adieu 
to the quaint old place. As I 
ascended the coach-box I met 
Solferino Brown for the last time. 

‘What! going so soon? said 
he, in great surprise. 

‘Well, yes, I am wanted in 
town. Can I do——’ 
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‘Oh, thanks, very much! yes. 
Would you send me the “ Court 
Journal”? It’s a great nuisance 
we can’t get it here, and we all 
miss it awfully.’ 

I promised to attend to his 
commission. 

‘I am sorry I can’t wait any 
longer,’ he continued, ‘I am on 
my way to a dinner at the Colonel’s. 
Everybody will be there. No less 
than twelve people are asked, and 
unless I get there early I shan’t 
find a chair. Mr. Bouncer’s rooms, 
you know, are rather small—they 
only hold five, and one of those 
five (to be quite comfortable) 
should be a child. Good-bye.’ 

In another quarter of an hour I 
had left St. Souper and its ‘county 
families’ behind me—St. Souper 
to glisten in the sunlight and the 
‘ county families’ to play at society 
as best they might without my 
unimportant presence to counte- 
nance their mournful folly. 

ArTHuR A BECKETT. 
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CONCERNING COMMITTEES. 


E seems to be a sort of 
passion in the human mind 

for serving on committees. Whe- 
ther it is an original instinct in 
the human mind, part of its 
primal furniture, as Kant would 
say, or merely the result of ex- 
perience or inheritance, as Mill 
and Darwin would say, just as 
the new hatched duckling takes 
to water, so the native Briton 
rushes into a state of committee. 
Everything everywhere is done by 
a vast organisation of committees. 
If such a trifle as a bazaar or a 
fancy fair is got up, a committee 
of ladies is immediately formed, 
who have very little conscience, 
whether they send in contribu- 
tions the work of their own fairy 
fingers, or get them on speculation 
from the shops, or even give their 


presence and aid in any shape or - 


way imaginable. They have lent 
the lustre of their splendid names, 
which is ali that such refulgent 
beings can be expected to do. 
Similarly I know men, whose 
names have prefix or suffix, who 
pick up a handsome income by 
serving on boards and committees, 
and who do well if they can only 
steer clear of the sunken rocks 
that beset limited liability. There 
is a queer kind of being abroad, 
who is best described as a promo- 
ter of companies, and who makes it 
his business to get up committees 
whose safe and solvent names 
shall serve as a lure to share- 
holders. There is nothing which 
the hungry Greek, floundering 
about for a livelihood, will not 
venture to do. Some of the snug- 
gest little jobs out belong to the 
civic companies. They are great 
at forming sub-committees, which 
meet periodically to discuss some 
foregone conclusion or settle 
trivial details ; the members there- 


of are refreshed by a comfortable 
fee, and a feed such as only a 
London company habitually gives. 
Nothing is done in town or 
country nowadays but by a com- 
mittee; it is a fetish of the Bri- 
tons, and, like every fetish, it has 
a touch of immorality about it. 
You are always bound by it; if 
you form one of a committee of 
guarantors you are probably a 
loser by it; if you belong to a 
hanging committee, or a club com- 
mittee, or a dinner committee, you 
always have atrocious remarks 
made about you, you constantly 
find yourself pledged to principles 
which you abhor and details 
which you think revolting; in 
fact, committeeism is a bore and a 
nuisance which has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be di- 
minished. 

If the present fashion of over- 
hauling all our institutions, both 
political and social, should very 
largely prevail, I think it would 
be as well to overhaul that pecu- 
liarly British institution, the 
committee. Several times lately, 
whenever I have taken up a news- 
paper, I have seen something that 
has demonstrated the absurdity of 
committees. Indeed I am not 
sure that the grand committee of 
the nation, if only in the item of 
burdening itself with details 
rather than part with any portion 
of authority, ought not especially 
to have its whole system of com- 
mittees supervised. The radical 
defect of all committees is that 
personal responsibility is virtually 
shirked, and men do in a corpo- 
rate capacity what they would not 
venture to do in their individual 
capacity. A number of gentle- 
men sitting in quarter sessions 
the other day gave directions to 
commence law proceedings on a 
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matter involving the sum of one 
shilling sterling. I can very well 
imagine, as once happened, the 
case of a newsagent bringing an 
action in one of the Westminster 
courts against a gentleman who 
refused to pay the sum of one 
halfpenny, because that single 
halfpenny might make all the 
difference between profit and loss, 
and, when indefinitely multiplied, 
have the largest results. But no 
such interests were concerned in 
this case ; and however irritated a 
man might be at a small sum mis- 
takenly overcharged, he would 
hardly go to law at his own risk. 
But of course it is a very different 
thing when you are voting away 
the money of other people. Simi- 
larly I noticed some time ago a 
judgment given by one of the 
vice-chancellors. He gave judg- 
ment against a public company of 
enormous wealth and influence, 
and characterised their proceed- 
ings as vexatious and oppressive. 
Probably there was not a single 
gentleman on the board but would 
feel horribly annoyed and infi- 
nitely aggrieved if such language 
were addressed to him in his 
private capacity ; but in a public 
capacity the vice-chancellor’s ad- 
juration was vox, et preterea nihil. 
The other day Lord Cairns, while 
giving judgment in favour of a 
railway company, denounced their 
committee transactions in a very 
plain-spoken way. Lord Coke 
has a famous saying about corpo- 
vate bodies, a little coarse, but 
which I have heard Lord Salis- 
bury calmly repeat to his peers in 
all its literality. They have no 
feeling, noble or ignoble, to which 
you can appeal. All the greatest 
misfortunes of the business world 
of late have been owing to the 
ill action of committes, under the 
names of boards of directors. The 
system seems to have quite broken 
down in that direction. 


Concerning Committees. 


It is a maxim among diplo- 
matists that at every diplomatic 
conference they should sit at a 
round table. This is really a 
vital matter: the destinies of 
Europe might depend on the 
shape of the table. The reason of 
this is that if you have a square 
or an oblong table, something like 
the principle of the head of the 
table is introduced, and a certain 
measure of influence is thereby 
acquired. This would not be a 
bad principle to introduce in re- 
spect to committees. Practically 
there is always a head of the 
table, towards which all matters 
gravitate. Frequently enough the 
chairman or the secretary holds 
all the clues in hand. Sometimes 
the imposing title of a great 
society is simply a synonym for 
the humble name of the man who 
really guides. Sometimes a society 
is actually called into existence 
for no other purpose than to give 
a position and a salary to a secre- 
tary. The committee, practically, 
are merely marionettes, who are 
manipulated by skilful fingers ; 
and even where there is a vigorous 
and imposing committee, the busi- 
ness more and more accumulates 
into one man’s hands. I do not 
say that an honest and able man 
may not do a great deal of good. 
What is all men’s business is no 
man’s business, and unless there 
were men who made it their fixed 
object to go regularly and steadily 
into public business, that business 
would be at a standstill, or be 
infinitely worse managed than it 
is at present. Every one who has 
seen much of public business can 
see how admirably and efficiently 
they can sometimes work, but at 
other times a very curious picture 
of the converse might be given. 

There are many vices inherent 
in the system. Important inter- 
ests demanding personal respon- 
sibility and quiet thought are dis- 
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of in the most extemporary 
and desultory way. Sometimes a 
sharp remark, authoritativelygiven, 
settles an important question on 
which it has no real bearing. 
Sometimes committeemen vote 
just to please a friend, or some- 
times with the less amiable motive 
of displeasing an enemy. A 
member will attend in a most 
random way, and give still more 
random votes. The constitution 
of a committee is often radically 
defective. There are some people 
who get their names put down 
often against their wishes or with- 
out their consent. Several times, 
in common with many sufferers, I 
have had my name forced on my 
own attention in capital letters. 
What then becomes of the happy 
proverb, bene vixit qui bene latuit ? 
Other people have a kind of pas- 
sion for being on committees. 
They think it a distinction, for 
which they will plot and scheme, 
and take any disappointment 
terribly to heart. They have a 
pleasure in proposing and second- 
ing and amending, and moving 
riders, and raising their voices, 
and holding up their hands, and 
moving to this side or that side— 
a sort of parody on parliamentary 
life. But often there are worse 
things still. There are often in 
country committees, small local 
boards, and societies of that kind, 
an immense amount of jobbery 
and self-seeking, which is one of 
the most unfavourable features of 
self-government. Bad appoint- 
ments are made and nefarious 
transactions are glossed over. 
Very often the public-minded 
members of such boards find it 
best to retire because they are 
unable to make head against 
private and local interests. It is 
very amusing at times to read the 
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reports of local meetings. An 
immense amount of rhetorical 
Billingsgate is talked, and some- 
times there is an actual resort to 
fisticuffs. All committees ought to 
seek to purify themselves accord- 
ing to the celebrated precedent 
of the self-denying ordinance. 
They form, no doubt, a very admi- 
rable institution in their way, but, 
at the same time, I have never met 
with more incapacity, blundering, 
cruelty, and injustice than among 
committees. 

It was said by a member of 
that august committee, the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, that they 
used to sit mending or nibbling 
their pens until Bishop Biom- 
field arrived and business began 
in earnest. You may call a com- 
mittee democratic or aristocratic, 
but generally an autocrat presides. 
The mischief of it is that an air 
of impersonality is given to some- 
thing extremely personal. For 
my own part, if ever I get any 
printed paper with the names of 
committees, I think it is not a bad 
rule to tumble it into the waste- 
paper basket. I know there are com- 
mittees to which it is the highest 
distinction to belong. You can 
hardly have a more splendid set 
of names than the committee of 
the London Library or the com- 
mittee of the Atheneum Club. 
But the excellence of names does 
not always denote excellence of 
work. Committees, as institutions, 
are to be distrusted. I am afraid 
this amendment can only be found 
in the amendment of shaken 
public morals; in the cultivation 
of that public spirit which is 
becoming increasingly rare, in 
the abstract love of justice, the 
habit of care and caution, and the 
attribute of mental independence. 

F. ARNOLD. 
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WAS a scribbler, young, ambitious ! 
She was an actress with a name. 
She knew the world, was cool, judicious ; 
I had no guides but Love and Fame. 
I set my heart on books and horses, 
Jingle of rhyme and jar of hoof ; 
While she liked dinners in six courses, 
And shining at the ‘ Opera Bouffe.’ 


I saw her act Vinette, the daughter 
Of Porponnet, the Baron grim ; 
And when upon his breast he caught her , 
Good gracious! how I envied him! 
Her pretty puns and paradoxes 
(When cash allowed) to hear I'd sit, 
And gaze admiring from the boxes, 
Or sit and worship in the pit. 


I never sung but con amore 
And con spirito, at the time ; 

And thus I tried to tell my story, 
And ran my passion into rhyme :— 


To VINETTE. 


* My head and my heart still are ringing 
With the sound of the song you were singing ; 
Oh, its burden so joyous and swinging 
I'll never forget ! 
Twill ever remembrance be bringing 
Of charming Vinette. 


Your eyes sparkle blackly and brightly, 
And you’re costumed so trimly and tightly, 
And you trip to the footlights so lightly, 
I only regret 
That I can't sit and stare at you nightly, 
Delicious Vinette ! 


And they say “ La Baronne” was your mother? 
Oh! ’tis useless the truth thus to smother ! 
I swear it, I vow ‘twas another. 
I freely would bet 
Twas the sister of Venus’s brother 
Was mére to Vinette !’ 


At last she sent me back a letter ; 

The words she wrote were fair but few. 
I thought no dz//et could be better, 

And panted for an interview. 
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She said ‘ she thanked me for my verses.’ 
But actresses—some people say— 

Like gentlemen with well-filled purses, 
Let heads be empty as they may. 


We met—I seized and kissed her hand, 
Trembling with eagerness and joy. 
* I'd not allow this, understand, 
Only,’ said she, ‘ you’re such a boy / 
She said I must not come again : 
I begged, she granted, one last kiss. 
She went to sup with Lord Delaigne, 
And I—rushed home and wrote her this :-— 


‘ We both possess a taste for glory, 
We're each ambitious in our way ; 
You sing a song, J tell a story ; 
We both have talent, people say. 
My Muse would like the world to cite her ; 
Yours loves applause that shakes the roof. 
I'd be a “ celebrated writer,” 
And you “the queen of Opera Bouffe.” 


I own you acted like alady, - 
I like a boy, I must confess ; 
You fancied my position shady, 
Did not admire my taste in dress? 
But, ma’am, my prospects sha// grow brighter ; 
You will not need to stand aloof 
When I’m “the celebrated writer,” 
Though you be queen of Opera Bouffe. 


And when we both have won our laurels, 
And when, perhaps, we meet again, 

I may recall my cares and quarrels, 
And laugh at that which gives me pain.’ 


I wonder, will our hearts be lighter 
When time has put us to the proof, 
And I’m a celebrated writer, 
And she’s the queen of Opera Bouffe ? 
F. DESPREZ. 
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OPEN! SESAME! 


By Fiorence Marryat (Mas. Ross-Caurncn), AuTHor or ‘ Love’s CoNF.ict,’ 
‘No INTENTIONS,’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘I DECIDE TO MARRY MY COUSIN.’ 


EFORE proceeding with my 
story, I should like to ask 
those readers who have accompa- 
nied me thus far to suspend their 
judgment of it, until they learn 
the reason for which various condi- 
tions of life, hitherto untouched, 
are woven into the narrative. 
Much that may at first sight ap- 
pear incomprehensible, superfiu- 
ous, or overdrawn is necessary to 
the plot of the story, and much 
that is likely to provoke criticism 
will be found to have been intro- 
duced with a totally different in- 


tention to that arrived at by 
guessing. And having said so 
much, I will proceed with my 
relation. 
* 


* ” * - 


The occupants of the drawing- 
room are awaiting the heiress’s 
final decision with very different 
feelings. Mrs. West has no doubt 
in her own mind what it will be. 
She has been very much put out 
by the non-appearance of any of 
the Greenock Park people at the 
féte champétre that day ; but Lady 
Russell has sent her a note, ex- 
plaining her absence on the score 
of illness in her nursery; and 
Agatha can well understand that 
Captain Staunton would feel it to 
be better taste in him to keep 
away on the occasion. He would 
wish Everil’s friends to suppose 
that, if she was determined: to give 
up everything for his sake, she 
was entirely unbiassed in her de- 
cision by his immediate influence. 
And that Everil does so intend to 


give up everything rather than 
himself, Mrs. West is perfectly 
certain. 

True, that her behaviour has 
appeared rather incomprehensible 
during the last few days, that her 
eyes have been red with weeping, 
and her manner cold and con- 
strained; but Agatha attributes 
these phenomena to the struggle 
with which she must necessarily 
decide between retaining her for- 
tune or Maurice Staunton. But 
that, after all her opposition on 
the subject, and determination to 
have her own way, she can end by 
resigning her lover, is an idea that 
has never seriously entered the 
widow's head. Everil may feel it 
—it is impossible that she cannot 
feel it; but the enormity of the 
sacrifice will only add to its value 
in her eyes, and she will be true 
to Maurice and to herself. So Mrs. 
West, clad in the palest of peach- 
blossom costumes, covered with 
the softest of lace, sits close to her 
beloved brother-in-law, smiling 
furtively at her coming triumph, 
and ready to act the ministering 
angel to Lord Valence as soon as 
ever the inevitable blow shall have 
descended on his head. The Earl 
himself is in reality the most as- 
sured on the subject of all there. 
Agatha West, in order to prevent 
any interference on his part, has 
so impressed the fact upon his 
mind that his cousin has never 
dreamed of doing otherwise than 
fulfil her father’s wishes by mar- 
rying him, that he is simply await- 
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ing his fate with the sublime 
submission of indifference. Mr. 
Mildmay, on the contrary, is 
strongly agitated. He loves his 
ward only second to his daughter, 
and the idea that she should 
marry Lord Valence against her 
inclination, or give up everything 
for the sake of Maurice Staunton, 
is equally distasteful to him. He 
walks restlessly up and down the 
room, thinking one moment that 
Everil had better ten thousand 
times over marry the Earl without 
jove than Captain Staunton with ; 
the next, that no blessing can pos- 
sibly follow a union entered into for 
mere calculation, and that the girl 
will be happier penniless with a 
pure conscience, than if she began 
life on false pretences. Miss Strong 
somewhat shares his feelings; but 
the feminine love for rank and 
riches predisposes her to hope that 
her pupil’s decision will be in fa- 
vour of the Earl, and not for that 


‘forward and presuming Captain 


Staunton.’ She sighs over the 
misfortune that has befallen Everil 
in having conceived a predilection 
for the young officer, but fancies, 
woman-like, that if she had the 
management of affairs put into her 
hands, everything would turn out 
right in the end, and the Earl and 
Countess live happily for ever af- 
terwards. Still, the old lady is 
very anxious and unbappy, and 
keeps furtively wiping the corners 
of her eyes with a fragment of 
cambric handkerchief, and hoping 
that no one observes her unusual 
agitation. No one does observe it, 
for everybody is occupied with his 
own thoughts, and on the tiptoe 
of expectation. Only Mr. Thorney- 
croft, the family solicitor, Mr. 
Craven, the Earl’s legal adviser, 
and old General Hawke treat it as 
a mere matter of business. 

‘You have both made yourselves 
well acquainted with the condi- 
tions of the late Mr. West-Nor- 
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man’s will, gentlemen,’ says the 
latter loudly ; ‘and the young lady 
is perfectly familiar with them 
also, so we need have no recapitu- 
lation. We need nothing now but 
her signature and that of Lord 
Valence, and our business is com- 
pleted. Where’s the pen? Has 
any one been sent to call Miss 
West-Norman? We only want her 
name placed here. It won’t take 
her a minute, and then the job’s 
over. Does she know we are wait- 
ing?” 

‘I have sent my daughter to 
fetch her,’ replies Mr. Mildmay. 
‘But, General, it appears to me 
you are taking Everil’s consent as 
too much a matter of certainty. 
Remember, we have to ask for her 
decision first. I am not quite sure 
myself of what it will be.’ 

‘But I am quite sure, sir, and 
I’ve told you so a dozen times 
already. She’ll be Lady Valence 
within the month. I wish I had 
a clear thousand standing on the 
event.’ 

* Ladies’ fancies are uncertain 
things to bet upon, General,’ ob- 
serves Mr. Thorneycroft, smiling. 
* I'd as soon back a shifting sand.’ 

‘Not if it carried gold with it,’ 
growls General Hawke. ‘ Metal 
is the best ballast for women’s 
minds—if they have such things.’ 

‘I think it would be as well to 
leave this discussion to another 
opportunity,’ says Lord Valence, 
with a frown. When General 
Hawke prophesied that his cousin 
would bear his name within the 
month, he started; it brought the 
contingency so vividly before him; 
and what followed seems like an 
insult to his future wife. 

‘General Hawke is always so 
terribly hard upon us poor women,’ 
simpers the little widow, hating 
him in her heart for the assurance 
with which he has spoken. 

‘Here is Everil,’ says Mr. Mild- 
may, as the door suddenly opens, 
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and the heiress, followed by Alice, 
stands amongst them. 

Lord Valence is about to rise to 
meet and lead her forward; but 
Mrs. West pulls him back. 

‘Don’t do that, Valence, for 
Heaven’s sake!’ she whispers. 

‘Why not? Why do you detain 
me ?” 

‘ Because—it is not yet a settled 
thing, remember. She has still to 
announce her decision; and if it 
should not be—though of course 
it will—but you might place her 
in an awkward position, poor girl. 
Don’t make any advances till you 
hear what she has to say.’ 

‘I cannot now; you have effec- 
tually prevented it; the time is 
past,’ he replies somewhat hastily, 
as he reseats himself. ‘But I 
wish you wouldn’t always inter- 
fere with everything I wish to do 
or say, Agatha.’ 

‘Oh! Valence! how can you? 
she whispers reproachfolly; but 


he has turned his back on her, 
and fixed his eyes on Everil West- 
Norman. 

She is standing in front of her 
guardians and the lawyers, sup- 
porting herself by resting one hand 


on the table. Her face is exceed- 
ingly pale, and the yellow lamp- 
light behind which she stands 
makes it look still paler; but her 
features are almost stern in their 
composure. 

‘I have just been telling these 
gentlemen,’ commences General 
Hawke, after a rapid survey of her 
countenance, ‘that as both they 
and you are perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the contents and 
provisions of your late father’s 
will, there is no need of recapitu- 
lation.’ 

‘ But merely as a matter of form, 
my dear sir,’ interposes Mr. Graven. 
‘ Mr. Thorneycroft and myself, who 
are summoned as witnesses—al- 
though of course we have every 
faith in your assertion of this 
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young lady’s knowledge of the 
conditions under which——’ 

The General is beginning to 
storm and Mr. Mildmay to remon- 
strate ; but the girl’s voice silences 
them both. 

‘Read it through,’ she says 
quietly, as she points with her 
finger to the document in question. 

The lawyer begins. 

* Won’t you sit down, my dear?” 
whispers Mr. Mildmay, as he 
pushes a chair towards her; but 
she waves him off, and remains 
standing. The tedious will is read 
through by the lawyer, who ap- 
pears to spin out the words as 
slowly as he possibly can. The 
conditions, involved and wrapped 
up in sentences of extraordinary 
length and insoluble meaning, are 
repeated again and again, until 
the brain aches with the endea- 
vour to unravel and make them 
clear. But the final intention is 
plain enough: that Everil West- 
Norman must marry Bernard, Ear) 
of Valence, or lose her fortune. 
And as the long list of the pro- 
perty -to be forfeited is drawled 
through Mrs. West grows hot and 
uneasy, and fidgets on her chair, 
and trusts that the heiress’s 
thoughts are wandering away to 
Maurice Staunton, or anywhere, 
rather than fixed on the awful loss 
she will sustain in keeping faith 
with him. 

Everil hears it to the end, 
unmoved. Then, as the lawyer 
finishes and lays the parchment 
on the table, she essays to speak, 
but no sound issues from her 
lips. 
‘ Now this, as it appears to me, 
most unnecessary formula, has 
been gone through—’ commences 
General Hawke with a scowl at 
Thorneycroft. 

*‘ But as a matter of business, 
my dear sir, a matter of business,’ 
says the lawyer deprecatingly. 

‘We only wait for your final 
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decision and signature to end the 
matter.’ 

Agatha West has crept round 
from the other side of the room, 
and put her arm about Everil’s 
waist, as though to support her. 


courage |’ 


‘Courage, dearest; 
she whispers. 

‘I have no need of support, 
thank you,’ replies the heiress, as 
she disengages herself from the 
widow’s clasp. 

‘Ah! you think of him; and 
that is enough for you,’ continues 
Mrs. West. ‘Be brave, darling, 
and remember that I am close by 
and feeling for you.’ 

‘Come, young lady. I suppose 
you have thought this matter well 
over. You needn’t keep us wait- 
ing longer than necessary,’ says 
General Hawke. ‘ What is your 
decision ?” 

* I will marry my cousin !’ 

Mrs. West’s face undergoes all 
manner of changes. 

* Everil! Everil! what are you 
saying? Don’t let them frighten 
you into consenting against your 
will’ 

‘ It is not against my will.’ 

‘ But you can never mean it! 
Think of poor Maurice.’ 

* Be quiet. I do think of him.’ 

‘ My dear girl,’ says Mr. Mild- 
may in a low tone, taking her hand 
in his own, ‘ tell me that you are 
not acting from undue pressure— 
that this decision comes from your 
heart.’ 

‘Where else should it come 
from? she replies hurriedly, as 
she wrenches her hand out of his. 
‘Am I nota free agent? General 
Hawke will agree with me that it 
is only right I should submit to 
be guided by those who know 
better than myself, and carry out 
my father’s wishes in this mat- 
ter” 

‘ Assuredly it is, my dear; and 
I always said you would do so.’ 
(‘So much for your doubts,’ adds 
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the General, snapping his fingers 
at Mr. Mildmay.) ‘And now, 
before you sign these papers, let 
us hear you once more tell us 
what you have decided to do.’ 

‘I decide to marry my cousin, 
Lord Valence,’ she repeats steadily, 
though she does not cast a glance 
at him the while. He has been 
standing since the first announce- 
ment of her intention, and now 
he comes forward and tries to 
take her hand; but Everil puts it 
quickly behind her and regards 
him with a look that is almost 
defiant. And any one near enough 
to her at that moment might hear 
her say between her teeth, ‘ For 
your sake—for your sake,’ before 
the look of defiance fades away 
to give place to her former ex- 
pression of set resolution. 

*I have to congratulate you, 
my Lord,’ says the General grimly. 
And then the papers for signature 
are placed before the cousins, and 
the pen is passed from Lord Va- 
lence’s hand to hers. As Everil 
takes it she puts out her left 
hand blindly, as though seeking 
for the support of some one, and 
Miss Strong (who, inwardly elated 
at the tarn matters have taken, 
has drawn near in order to be 
the first to whisper good wishes 
in her pupil’s ear) catches it be- 
tween her own and holds it firmly. 
The tenacious grasp with which 
it clings to hers nearly upsets the 
old lady’s equilibrium, though the 
signature of the right hand is very 
tremulous and unlike Everil’s 
usual writing. Her task con- 
cluded, she turns abruptly from 
the table and stumbles into the 
arms of her duenna. 

‘Oh, my dear! my dear! I do 
hope that you will be happy: 
ejaculates the old woman, half 
erying over her; ‘ for though I’ve 
never been through it myself, I 
know many that have, and can 
imagine what it is. And it’s all 
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a lottery, my love; but I’m sure 
you’ve drawn a prize, and I hope 
God will bless your union with 
him and send you every blessing 
this life can afford.’ 

* Hush! hush! Pray don’t say 
that. I have done what they 
wished, and there’s an end of it,’ 
replies Everil as she disengages 
herself from Miss Strong’s em- 
brace. 

‘Come, madam, there’s nothing 
to cry for in your charge being 
made a countess,’ says the General, 
with his usual coarseness. ‘ There’s 
many a woman would be glad to 
stand in her shoes, even if they 
don’t fit to a nicety.’ 

Again is Lord Valence’s sense 
of delicacy shocked. He does not 
love his cousin, but it is sacrilege 
to hear their contemplated union 
spoken of like this. 

* Since the business for which 
we met is concluded, he remarks 
loftily, ‘I think, Hawke, we had 
better adjourn and leave the ladies 
to themselves. Will you conduct 
these gentlemen to the library ?— 
and Mildmay and I will join you 
there. Good evening.’ 

He raises his cousin’s passive 
hand to his lips as he speaks, 
and, accompanied by the other 
men, quits the apartment. 

The four women are left stand- 
ing there by themselves. Dead 
silence at first reigns amongst 
them: then it is broken by Alice 
Mildmay bidding Everil good 
night in a timid, uncertain man- 
ner, as if she did not know if she 
might add congratulations to it or 
not, and taking her departure for 
the rectory. 

* The silence settles down again. 

Everil stands by the table 
twisting a paper-knife about in 
her hands: Mrs. West sits-on the 
farthest sofa gloomy and absorbed. 
They intend to speak to each other 
—by-and-by. 

Miss Strong gives an uneasy 
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cough, and rises. She is evidently 
de trop. It is very late,’ she re- 
marks in passing, ‘and Everil 
must be in want of rest.’ Everil 
thanks her blandly, but denies the 
charge, and in another moment 
Miss Strong’s place knows her no 
more. 

Then they are together, and 
alone. 

The storm bursts. 

‘I never could have believed 
it!’ exclaims Agatha West between 
her teeth, as she leaves her seat 
and confronts the heiress at the 
table. ‘No, not if the Archangel 
Gabriel himself had descended to 
tell it me. I cannot believe 
it now. It appears almost in- 
credible.’ 

‘Of what are you speaking?’ 
demands her companion, professing 
surprise. 

‘You know! Of your deciding 
to marry Valence. And after 
all the encouragement you have 
given Maurice Staunton; the 
way in which you have led that 
poor young fellow on—making 
him believe that you intended to 
give up everything for his sake— 
just to throw him over at the first 
opportunity! I thought you were 
more womanly—more generous— 
more true.’ 

‘ Stay, Agatha,’ interposes the 
heiress, still, to all appearance, 
unmoved. ‘ Who told you I had 
promised all this to Captain 
Staunton ?” 

The widow pauses. When she 
comes to think of it, it would be 
awkward to have to disclose how 
she came by her information. 

‘Why, of course you did,’ she 
answers with feminine logic. 
‘ Everybody in the house could 
see it. You have been together 
morning, noon, and evening for 
the last month, spite of all my 
entreaties to the contrary, and 
now you ask who told me you 
were fond of one another! Why, 
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the poor boy dotes on you, and 
you would break his heart and 
ruin all his hopes for the sake 
of mere wealth! I thought better 
of you, Everil. I thought that, 
with your strong mind and inde- 
pendent spirit, you would be brave 
enough to defy the world for the 
sake of the man you loved.’ 

‘And how do you knowI am 
not defying it?” demands Miss 
West-Norman quickly. 

‘For a coronet with thirty 
thousand a year,’ retorts the 
widow. ‘That is your notion of 
defying the world, perhaps; but 
a real affection would have pre- 
ferred to pass through life penni- 
less sooner than resign the creature 
that it clung to.’ 

* And why did you not speak as 
plainly to me before? You have 
encouraged Maurice Staunton to 
come here by every means in your 
power ; but you have been careful 
at the same time to place before, 
me all the disadvantages of marry- 
ing him, and the assurance that in 
the end I could only act as I am 
acting now, and fulfil the last 
wishes of my father by becoming 
the wife of my cousin.’ 

‘Why did not I do so? Be- 
cause I thought it was my duty to 
place Valence’s cause before you 
in the best possible light; but I 
never thought for a moment you 
could be so untrue to your own 
heart as this evening has proved 
you. To make love toa man in the 
most open and indecent manner, 
knowing you were on the verge of 
accepting another—to draw him 
on to make love to you under 
false pretences——’ 

‘Stop, Agatha,’ says Miss West- 
Norman haughtily. ‘I will permit 
you to proceed with this subject 
no longer; you have already said 
more than enough. I do not con- 
sider that I owe you any explana- 
tion in the matter; but for—for— 
Captain Staunton’s sake, and to 
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prove that I think too highly of 
him to jilt him in the heartless 
manner of which you accuse me, I 
will tell you one thing—that he 
not only knew of my intention to 
accept my cousin’s proposals, but 
approved of it.’ 

‘Staunton approved of it! But 
it is impossible,’ cries the widow. 
* How did it come about? When 
did you speak to him of it? What 
made you change your minds so 
suddenly ?” 

‘I shall tell you no more than I 
have done already,’ replies Miss 
West-Norman, with a trembling 
lip. ‘It is sufficient for you to 
know that your accusations against 
me are unfounded, and that I have 
not wronged your friend, nor he— 
—he—me——’ 

‘Everil! you 
Staunton still.’ 

‘Who denies it? she says, as 
her calmness gives way before the 
bitter recollection of her unfortu- 
nate attachment. 

Mrs. West is by her side in a 
moment. 

‘ My dear girl, it is some wretched 
quarrel that has made you act 
against your own feelings in this 
manner. It will all come right, 
Everil; I will answer that it shall 
all come right. I will see Maurice 
to-morrow, and tell him how you 
are suffering, and we shall have 
him at your feet again before the 
day is over.’ 

‘You will do no such thing, 
Agatha,’ says the heiress quickly, 
as she dries her eyes. ‘Captain 
Staunton and I have had no 
quarrel: we have simply deter- 
mined on what was best to be 
done for both of us, and I have 
done it, and there can be no altera- 
tion.’ 

‘Nonsense, darling! You're 
thinking of the signature, I sup- 
pose; but Valence would let you 
off that directly, if I asked him.’ 

‘ Valence would let me off!’ says 


love Maurice 
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the girl, with a look of scorn. 
‘ And do you think I am so feeble- 
minded a creature, Agatha, as to 
sign with my hand one moment 
what I would go down on my 
knees the next to be excused from? 
Do you suppose I met my guardians 
this evening without previously 
weighing the consequences of what 
I was about to do? How absurd 
of you! I have passed my word, 
and nothing on earth would make 
me now retract. I have promised 
to become Countess of Valence, 
and Countess of Valence I shall 
be. Any other ideas that I may 
have entertained are as entirely 
swept off my mind now as if they 
had never been there. I shall 
marry my cousin.’ 

Angry words in answer are bub- 
bling to the very verge of Mrs. 
West’s lips; but one thought re- 
strains them. The future Lady 
Valence stands before her, and the 
future Lady Valence is a person to 
be conciliated, not defied; so she 
swallows her indignation, and 
sighs instead of scolding. 

‘ Well, dear, you are of course 
the best judge of what is calculated 
to form your own happiness; and 
if poor dear Valence could only 
see it, he is a very fortunate man. 
And as for poor Maurice, broken 
hearts don’t kill, do they? and he 
must try and get over his disap- 
pointment, as other men have done 
before him, though I don’t think 
he is a man who would easily for- 
get. I wonder what dear Lady 
Russell will say; she does so dote 
upon her brother.’ 

‘Don’t waste any more time in 
speculation to-night, Agatha. It 
is past twelve, and we are both 
tired. But remember one thing: 
my resolution has been formed and 
taken, and nothing will make me 
change it now. Further I must 
forbid you even to mention such a 
possibility to me again. Good 
night.’ 


And without proffering her usual 
embrace, Miss West-Norman leaves 
the room. It is not too much to 
say that the look the widow throws 
after her is one of positive hatred. 

‘So she said with respect to 
her determination not to marry 
Valence,’ she thinks, as she lingers 
a moment when they have parted ; 
‘and yet she veered round like a 
weathercock. Can she have had 
it in her mind to fulfil her engage- 
ment all along? Hardly; she is 
too bold to act a falsehood. But 
how can this have come about? 
All the plans I have thought out, 
and the trouble I have taken, 
wasted! I must see Maurice at 
once. I will go over to Greenock 
the first thing to-morrow, and 
speak to him on the subject. She 
cannot have acted with his free 
consent. They have had some 
lover’s quarrel, and he has told 
her in his anger to do as she 
pleases; and she has braved it out. 
If that is the case, his presence 
will soon melt her resolution into 
thin air again, and I will persuade 
Valence to offer to release her from 
hér promise. It’s a dangerous 
game to play; but for Arthur’s 
sake what would I not stake, even 
to my own salvation. He shall 
not be cut cut of his dead father’s 
inheritance until no power on earth 
can prevent it; and the powers of 
earth have a great deal in their 
hands, if they only know how to 
exercise it. We may triumph yet.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘ COME, MRS. WEST, LET IT BE A 
BARGAIN.’ 


Tue fatigue and excitement of the 
preceding day have caused the in- 
habitants of Norman House to feel 
lazy ; and whether they sleep well 
or otherwise, it is late before they 
are stirring on the following morn- 
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ing. Mrs, West is the first to rise. 
Surpriseand speculation have com- 
bined to render her wakeful, and 
her eyes are open almost as soon as 
the sun shines in at her window. 
She cannot rest till she has seen 
Maurice Staunton, and received 
some explanation from him of the 
extraordinary change in Everil’s 
opinions, and, apparently, his own. 
So she dresses quickly, with a view 
to slipping out of the house before 
the object of her morning drive 
can excite attention. Her little 
Arthur, flushed from his long, 
quiet slumber, lies in the bed she 
has just quitted. 

As the mother turns to leave 
the room she stands and gazes at 
him for a moment fondly. His 


dark, tangled hair is cast about 
the pillow; long lashes shade his 
crimsoned cheeks ; his rosy lips are 
parted; he looks like a sleeping 
cherub. The boy is, without doubt, 
a very handsome child, and as 


Agatha regards him tears rise to 
her eyes from proud affection. 

‘My darling,’ she whispers, ‘my 
own sweet boy! I would die for 
you.’ 

No one in this world is utterly 
bad; no one is utterly untrue. 
Agatha West is about as good a 
specimen of an unscrupulous, un- 
feeling, deceitful woman as human 
nature has ever produced; and 
yet, for the sake of her offspring, 
she affirms, with real tears in her 
eyes the while, that she could die 
—and she means it, too. Arthur 
is her world, her God. The little, 
unconscious child has the power 
to make his mother true—not to 
herself, for her natural tendencies 
are to deceive—but to him. Asa 
wife, as a friend, as a confidante, 
Mrs. West is unfit to be trusted: 
she can lie, act, mislead, and be- 
tray with the easiest of consci- 
ences, yet she is a faithful mother. 
All her affections and interests are 
centred in her boy. Were he starv- 
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ing, she would steal for him; had 
he an enemy, she would murder 
him; were he threatened with 
danger, she would lay down her 
life for him. Her devotion for 
Arthur, to whose father she was 
completely indifferent, is the one 
divine spark in her nature that 
preserves her from becoming 
(peachey-faced, pretty little woman 
though she be) lower than the 
beasts that perish. And this in- 
sight to her feelings will explain 
her ardent desire to keep her 
brother-in-law from marrying, and 
leaving an heir to inherit his 
title. 

She linked her fate to that of 
the Honourable Arthur West, not 
because she loved him, but be- 
cause he was the only brother of 
a weakly and unsociable young 
earl, of whom long days and a 
happy married life were prognos- 
ticated by no one; and for the 
remote chance of becoming a 
countess, the pretty, hard-worked 
governess would have sacrificed 
her soul. But the ambitious 
dream faded. Arthur was the 
first called upon to quit this 
scene of small hopes and petty 
struggling; and he left a widow 
ambitious still, it is true, but no 
longer for herself. All her wishes 
then were turned in the direction 
of preserving the title for Arthur's 
son. All her aim and object since 
have been to force the course of 
events into the same direction. 
She has obtained an influence over 
the mind of her dreamy, mystic 
brother-in-law, more because he 
values her professed affection than 
her advice; because she has re- 
lieved him also of all trouble with 
respect to the charge of his es- 
tablishment; and evinced a lively 
interest in the pursuits and 
studies that occupy his mind to 
the exclusion of all outside things. 
Lord Valence is not particularly 
attached to Agatha, but he thinks 
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that he could not do without her; 
and she takes good care, by means 
known best to herself, to keep up 
the delusion. If she could only 
prevent the Earl’s marriage with 
Everil West-Norman from taking 
place, all, she believes, would be 
well. She knew it would be no 
use attempting to persuade Lord 
Valence to act contrary to his 
notions of equity and honour, and 
therefore she has not tried in any 
way to bias his actions, but has 
worked with every expectation of 
success on the heiress’s sense of 
pride and love of mastery instead. 
With this end in view she has 
spent a couple of months at Nor- 
man House; with this end in view 
has encouraged the attentions of 
Maurice Staunton, and removed 
every obstacle that appeared in 
his pathway. And now to find 
her house of cards has toppled 
down; that all her time and 
trouble have been wasted; and 
Everil has dared to fight her with 
her own weapons, and take her in 
by consenting to become Lady 
Valence, is a dénouement of which 
the little widow never dreamt; 
that has been disclosed so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly as almost 
to take away her breath. But 
she still cherishes a faint hope 
that the lovers may be brought 
together again, and Everil’s feel- 
ings made to get the better of her 
judgment. But in order to ac- 
complish this, the intriguante must 
have an interview with Captain 
Staunton, and it is for that pur- 
pose that, bonneted and shawled, 
she creeps downstairs and enters 
the breakfast-room. The sleepy- 
faced footman whom she summons 
to provide her with coffee and 
rolls, opens his eyes to their 
widest to see one of the ladies 
down so early as nine o'clock, 
after ten hours of incessant ex- 
ertion ; but he does as she requires 
him, and takes her order to the 
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stables for the pony-carriage to be 
round at the door as soon as it 
can be got ready. Mrs. West 
knows she is not overstepping 
the bounds of etiquette at Norman 
House by issuing such an order 
without any reference to its mis- 
tress, for Everil is a large-hearted 
and minded hostess, and always 
wishes her guests to be as much 
at home as she is herself. 

As Agatha steps into the car- 
riage, she desires the footman, 
should any inquiries be made on 
the subject, te tell Miss West- 
Norman she is gone for a country 
drive, but as soon as the coach- 
man has entered the lanes that 
surround Norman House she de- 
sires him to take her to Greenock 
Park. On her way there she 
weaves a plausible little tale of 
anxiety for the health of dear 
Lady Russell’s children to account 
for her early appearance; but she 
finds the whole family at the 
breakfast-table, and so eager to 
learn all about the festivities of 
the day before, that, for once in 
her life, she is saved from telling 
an untruth. Sir Henry, who has 
not been let into the secret of 
Captain Staunton’s flirtation with 
the heiress, condemns loudly the 
laziness of his brother-in-law in 
having made the measles an ex- 
cuse for not going to the party 
without his sister’s company. 

‘I was twenty miles the other 
way on business, unfortunately 
for myself,’ continues the baronet, 
‘or nothing should have induced 
me to miss it. I consider Miss 
West-Norman the handsomest wo- 
man in Herefordshire ; and Valence 
is not a bad-looking fellow. They’ll 
make a fine couple! Lucky dog, to 
get wealth and beauty at once. It 
is not every one has his good for- 
tune.’ 

‘Is there no hope, then, for my 
poor dear Maurice?’ whispers Lady 
Russell plaintively to her friend, 
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whilst Captain Staunton frowns 
and pulls his moustache and glares 
out of the open window. 

‘ There may be; I cannot con- 
sider it settled even now. But 
why was he not present yester- 
day?” 

‘He will not tell me,’ in the 
same tone; ‘I think she must 
have refused him.’ 

‘Impossible! I am sure she 
hadn’t! But there is some mispn- 
derstanding between them, which 
perhaps I can remove. Dear Lady 
Russell, do contrive that I may 
have a private interview with 
him.’ 

Her friend’s only answer is a 
squeeze of the hand, but Mrs. 
West is satisfied, and talks cheer- 
fully during the remainder of her 
visit. It is for this reason that, 
as she rises to go, Lady Russell 
urges her brother to take the 
widow down to the flower garden. 


‘ I have a new bed of roses this . 


year that is perfectly enchanting. 
I would go with you myself, dear, 
but I must pay my morning visit 
to the nursery. No! Henry, I 
cannot spare you as well as 
Maurice; besides, the doctor will 
be here directly and want to speak 
to you. Good-bye, dear Agatha, 
and do not let so long a time 
elapse before you pay us another 
visit; and mind you take care of 
Mrs. West, Maurice, and see her 
safely into her carriage.’ 

And so the two plotters are left 
to each other’s company. Agatha 
does not speak until they are well 
out of sight and hearing, and then 
she dashes into the subject at 
once. 

‘Captain Staunton! what on 
earth is the meaning of all this? 
Why where you not at the fete 
yesterday ? 

‘Because I knew my presence 
would not be welcome.’ 

‘But why? Have Everil and 
you quarrelled? You promised 
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me you would speak to her before 
the twenty-seventh, and now the 
twenty-seventh has come and gone 
without a sign from you. And do 
you know what the consequence 
is? She has agreed to marry 
Valence.’ 

‘I concluded she would do so.’ 

‘But, good heavens! am I 
dreaming? Can you let such a 
chance slip through your fingers 
without an effort to retain it? 
And when she is so fond of you, 
too, that a word would have 
secured her. I think you have 
treated her shamefully.’ 


* She does not think so. It was 


by mutual consent she acted as 
she has done.’ 

* I do not understand you.’ 

‘I will try and explain myself. 
I never heard the conditions of 
her father’s will till two days 


Mrs. West colours, and begins 
to play nervously with her parasol. 

* But I told you of them.’ 

* Excuse me, you told me but a 
part. You said, in the event of 
her marrying any one but Lord 
Valence, a portion of her fortune 
lapsed to his estate, whereas I 
find that itis all. I might have 
married her with half a fortune; 
I cannot afford to do so with 
none. When this was made plain 
to me, both Miss West-Norman 
and I saw the necessity of draw- 
ing back from our intimacy. I 
urged her to agree to a union 
with her cousin; she consented to 
yield to my advice.’ 

‘And with what design? de- 
mands Agatha breathlessly. ‘What 
do you hope for in the future ? 

He smiles furtively. 

‘You conclude I must have a 
hope. Well, to speak plainly, my 
hope points to the hour which 
shall see her free again.’ 

‘ And if that does not arrive ? 

‘A scarcely probable contin- 
gency, is it? But should that 
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not arrive well, Lady Valence 
will be in precisely the same posi- 
tion as regards myself as Miss 
West-Norman is now—unmar- 
riageable.’ 

‘Staunton! you are more un- 
scrupulously inclined than I took 
you to be.’ 

‘Indeed! I did not know that 
you put any limits to my want 
of scruple, Mrs. West. I put none 
to yours.’ 

The calmly insolent tone makes 
her redden, but she does not re- 
sent it. 

‘ You know that what I wanted, 
and still want, is to see you and 
Everil happily married.’ 

‘I know that what you want 
is to have your own way in all 
things, and to make me your in- 
strument. But I cannot sacrifice 
myself so easily as that, Mrs. 
West. If I am to assist your 
plans, it must be at my own 
convenience.’ 

* How do you know I have any 
plans ?” 

‘I should be a greater fool than 
you take me for if I did not guess 
why you are so eager to keep 
Lord Valence single for a little 
time longer. You have a son ——’ 

‘Oh, Captain Staunton!’ she 
cries, clasping her hands, ‘ is it not 
natural? Surely the title should 
be Arthur’s by rights, his own 
brother’s child! If my poor hus- 
band had lived, he would have 
come into it; and now to see it 
pass away, perhaps to another, and 
for no real good—for Valence’s 
mind is totally averse to mar- 
riage—is very hard for me to con- 
template. And I thought you 
would have saved me from the 
trial.’ 

‘And so I would were it not 
at such a sacrifice. But I cannot 
marry a woman without a half- 
penny. I can’t afford it, ‘pon my 
soul I can’t, Mrs. West, although 
I’m awfully fond of her. I’m cut 
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up enough about this business 
as it is.’ 

‘And there is no hope left for 
either of us,’ says the little widow 
plaintively. 

‘ There’s always the hope that 
the Earl may die, and that his 
widow may revert to me; in 
which case some of the money 
is sure to go with the title. 
Look here, Mrs. West, you and 
I understand each other pretty 
well. Promise to do all you 
can to gain me admittance to 
Castle Valence, and I’ll work with 
you to the end.’ 

‘Oh! but once they are married, 
it will be better to leave it all to 
Providence,’ says Mrs. West so- 
lemnly. 

‘ Don’t talk such nonsense! If 
I am to have any chance in the 
future, I must keep the memory 
of my disappointment alive in her 
breast. And, hang it all, it has 
been a disappointment, and no 
mistake, remember.’ 

‘ And what then ?” 

‘Once married to Lord Valence, 
Everil holds the disposal of her 
property in her own hands. But 
I will say no more, excepting that 
I cannot lose sight of her, and 
that you must continue to be my 
friend and ally. Come, Mrs. 
West, let it be a bargain. You 
will agree with me that it will be 
for both our interests not to per- 
mit any stronger influence to 
surround her than our own.’ 

‘Most certainly. There is my 
hand on it. But Everil is not 
easily led.’ 

‘It depends upon who leads 
her. You should have seen her 
despair when I broke my deter- 
mination to her.’ 

‘And did you tell her of your 
hopes ?” 

‘I hinted at them. I dared do 
no more. She will bear renewal 
of the subject better three months 
hence.’ 
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Mrs. West sets her lips together. 
She is not so certain of the fa- 
cility of her cousin’s morals. 

‘You must go your own way, 
Captain Staunton. You have 
neglected to take my advice, and 
you have greatly disappointed me.’ 

‘You should have told me the 
truth at first, then, and I should 
never have raised your hopes. But 
it is true, is it not, that Lord Va- 
lence cannot live long ?” 

‘The doctors say so. They 
consider his mind diseased. But 
doctors are not infallible.’ 

‘Let us hope for the best. 
Meanwhile you and I are friends, 
and have promised to assist each 
other.’ 

‘Shall you not come again to 
Norman House ?” 

‘I think not. I think it will 
have a better effect on her if I 
leave the place altogether. But 
say you saw me, and that I was 


quite broken down with regret . 


and disappointment: as indeed 
I am. When is the marriage to 
be ? 

‘It has not been talked of yet; 
but I suppose everything will be 
settled as speedily as possible. I 
feel mad when I think of it. I 
made sure Everil and you had 
quarrelled, and came over this 
morning with the hope of bring- 
ing you together again.’ 

‘We never quarrelled. We 
simply told each other the truth. 
And I think she sees it in the 
same light that I do—as an un- 
avoidable misfortune—though she 
did say, poor dear girl! that she’d 
give up the world for me.’ 

‘I believe she would, Captain 
Staunton.’ 

‘Well, perhaps I shall ask her 
again some day. Meanwhile don’t 
let her forget me.’ 

They have retraced their steps 
by this time, and have reached the 
side of the pony-chaise. 
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* Good-bye,’ he says cheerfully, 
as he hands her into it. ‘My 
kind remembrances to all at Nor- 
man House; and mind you (write 
and let me know everything that 
happens.’ 

And as he smiles and raises 
his hat, and she is driven off in 
the direction of her home again, 
Agatha West feels that one sec- 
tion of the game is really lost, and 
that, if she is yet to succeed in 
her design, it must be by direct- 
ing her energies into another 
channel. 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘WE UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER 
PERFECTLY NOW.’ 


Mrs. West meets Everil as though 
nothing unpleasant had passed 
between them the night before. 

‘My darling,’ she says enthu- 
siastically, as she stoops down to 
kiss the girl’s cheek, ‘how sweet 
you are looking this morning. I 
have hardly been able to sleep all 
night for thinking of you, Everil. 
I am so thankful things have 
turned out as they have. It is 
all for the best, depend on it. 
These little disappointments, 
dearest,’—in a whisper—‘ we are 
all subject to in the course of 
our lives. You would scarcely 
believe how often I have been 
disappointed myself; and yet we 
live to look back and smile upon 
them. I am sure poor dear Va- 
lence ought to be eternally grate- 
ful to you for the sacrifice you 
have made for him; and we shall 
all be so happy together at Castle 
Valence, shan’t we dear ?—with a 
reassuring smile. 

But Miss West-Norman does 
not appear very grateful for her 
advances. On the contrary, she 
avoids them. 
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‘You have been out early this 
morning, Agatha.’ 

‘Yes, darling, I wanted a little 
freshening up after our fatigues 
of yesterday, and I had so much 
to think about. How grateful we 
ought to feel,’ says the widow 
with a look of sanctity, ‘when 
things turn out just as we have 
prayed for. It seems so like an 
answer, doesn’t it?” 

*I suppose it must.’ 

‘And to think that you and 
Valence—poor dear Valence, who 
has been such a cause of anxiety 
and care to me for so many years 
past—should be about to become 
one! I can scarcely believe it. 
I shall make over all my stock 
of troubles and worries to you 
now,’ ends Mrs. West playfully. 

‘I am much obliged to you, 
Agatha.’ 

‘And how is dear Valence this 
morning? You have seen him, 
of course?’ 

‘ Indeed I have not.’ 

‘Oh, you naughty girl! what 
must he think of you? But per- 
haps he breakfasted in his room. 
The excitement of yesterday will 
have knocked him up sadly, I am 
afraid.’ 

‘I have seen no one but Miss 
Strong and my guardians. Gene- 
ral Hawke has already returned to 
town. As you seem so interested in 
the subject, Agatha, perhaps it will 
please you to hear that the mar- 
riage is already fixed for the first 
of August.’ 

‘ Really!’ exclaims the widow, 
as she clasps her hands and kneels 
down by Everil’s side. ‘Oh, my 
dear girl, what happiness! And 
now all will be well, will it not? 
and you will promise me never to 
think again of anything I may 
have said to you last night? You 
know my reasons for doing so, 
don’t you, dear? It was alto- 
gether against my own advantage 
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to speak as I did. It was simply 
in the cause of friendship, and 
because I felt, perhaps, that I had 
acted thoughtlessly in the matter 
of poor Staunton, and encouraged 
his visits here more than I ought 
to have done.’ 

‘Yes, yes! I understand per- 
fectly. There is no need to re- 
capitulate.’ 

‘ But after all, my dear, it was 
rather presumptuous of poor Mau- 
rice, wasn’t it? He had no right 
to look as high as you; and I have 
no doubt he acknowledges the fact 
to himself by this time. And, in 
your position as Countess of Va- 
lence, you will have so many op- 
portunities of befriending the poor 
boy. You will always be a friend 
to him, won’t you, Everil ? 

* Always!’ 

‘I am so glad to know that, for 
poor Lady Russell’s sake; for she 
positively dotes upon her brother. 
He is sure to join his regiment, 
my dear. He could not bear the 
sight of this place after what has 
happened ; and I don’t wonder at 
it. His sister says he is heart- 
broken ; but then she is so very 
partial to him. It is quite as well 
he should be out of the way.’ 

‘It is much better. Agatha, do 
you intend to sit in your walking 
things all the morning ” 

‘Oh no, my dear, I am just 
going to disrobe myself; but this 
conversation has been so fascina- 
ting. Well, well,’ as she rises, ‘a 
thousand more congratulations to 
you, and I am off’ . 

‘Inexplicable creature!’ thinks 
Everil, as Mrs. West leaves the 
room. ‘ What am I to believe or 
disbelieve of her ?” 

She leans her head forward until 
it touches the cushion of the sofa 
on which she sits, and presses her 
forehead hard against it. 

‘ Heartbroken! If he is so, what 
must I be? It is a common term 
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to use; but, if it means to have 
lost all interest in life or living, I 
know what it is like.’ 

‘ Lord Valence desires to know 
if he can see you, madam.’ 

She raises her head languidly to 
answer ‘ Yes,’ and not a pulse 
quickens as she awaits his coming. 

In another minute he is with 
her. 

He also appears to feel no ex- 
citement at the meeting. He en- 
ters the room with a pleasant 
smile upon his countenance, kisses 
the hand which she extends to 
him, and places himself upon the 
sofa by her side with the most 
perfect equanimity. 

‘I hope we did not keep you up 
too late late last night,’ is his first 
greeting. 

‘Oh! not at all.’ 

‘I saw General Hawke before 
his departure, and he tells me you 
are good enough to consent to the 


marriage taking place on the first 


of August. I owe you many thanks 
for your affability.’ 

‘Don’t mention it. My guar- 
dians thought it would be a suit- 
able time, and I have no choice in 
the matter.’ 

‘I admire your frankness. We 
are entering life, as people should 
do, without any secrets.’ 

But here Lord Valence hesitates 
and colours, then goes on stam- 
meringly : ‘ I mean, we do not pro- 
fess to feel more for each other 
than we do.’ 

Everil answers nothing, and he 
seems a little disappointed. 

* You have never even cared for 
me as a cousin,’ he continues. 

‘I have never had the oppor- 
tunity.’ 

‘ True; and if you had, our cha- 
racters and dispositions are so op- 
posite, But you like Agatha, do 
you not ?—and you will have her 
for a companion.’ 

* Yes, Agatha and I have always 
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been friendly with each other. 
What do you intend to do during 
the next month ?’ 

‘ Ireturn to Castle Valence until 
the end of July. I have not yet 
consulted your wishes on the sub- 
ject, but I hope you will not object 
to reside there. The place is old 
and lonely; but it is endeared to 
me by the memories of my father 
and brother.’ 

‘I shall, of course, follow your 
wishes in that respect. It will 
make no difference to me where I 
live. Only I suppose it will not be 
all the year round. You will let 
me return to Norman House for a 
few weeks in the summer ?’ 

‘ By the time the summer comes 
round again you will be your own 
mistress, Everil,’ he answers 
gravely. She changes countenance, 
and looks distressed. 

‘I cannot believe it. If you 
have any fatal disease that must 
terminate your life so shortly, 
surely I ought to be told of it now.’ 

‘I have no disease of which you 
could recognise the name. But all 
the same, I shall not be your hus- 
band long. And for the brief time 
that remains to me, I claim your 
indulgence to reside at Castle Va- 
lence. It is the place I was born 
in—it is the place in which I 
should wish to die. Say that you 
will grant me this favour before 
you are my wife ?” 

‘But you disturb me greatly,’ 
she replies, and her face shows 
signs of agitation. ‘It shocks me 
to think that, with this doom 
(which I cannot believe to be cer- 
tain) hanging over your head, you 
should feel compelled to take the 
cares of married life upon you, in 
order to secure to me a fortune 
which you do not believe you will 
live to enjoy with me.’ 

‘ Does it distress you ? he says, 
almost eagerly. ‘Is it possible 
that you can feel so deeply for the 
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fate of a man to whom you confess 
yourself indifferent? Oh, Everil! 
this insight to your nature almost 
reconciles me to my lot. Your sym- 
pathy will smooth the passage to 
my grave. And before that hour 
comes, you may even have learned 
to cherish an affection for me that 
shall serve to keep my memory 
sacred in your heart.’ 

But at this unexpected address 
she rises quickly, and stands at a 
little distance from him. 

* Never! Valence, let us under- 
stand each other plainly. You said 
just now that people should not 
enter life together professing to feel 
more than they do. I feel nothing 
for you now—except a great aver- 
sion.’ 

* An aversion ! 
afraid of me ?” 

* Not of you, but of the life that 
is opening before me. I desire it 
—and yet I dread it. I see no 
other prospect ; I know of no other 
path I wish to tread—and yet I 
would rather be dead at once than 
enter on it. There is but one 
comfort in the future: I am ful- 
filling my father’s wishes, and 
keeping up the name of the family. 
And that is my only reason for 
marrying you.’ 

‘ A poor prospect of happiness,’ 
he says, with a pale face. 

‘ Do you look for happiness?” 
she answers shrilly. ‘ I never have. 
I am sorry for you, and sorry for 
myself, and I wish it had been 
otherwise—but nothing more. You 
want the money, and so do I. Let 
us consider it a fair bargain that, 
in order to enjoy fortune, we 
must be worried with the presence 
of each other.’ 

‘By all means,’ he answers 
calmly. ‘ But, in justice to my- 
self, Everil, I must tell you that, 
were it possible for me to secure 
your money to you without im- 
posing upon you also the curse of 


Are you, then, 
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a loveless marriage, I would go 
back to my barren acres to-mor- 
row, and spend the remainder of 
my life alone, sooner than do you 
such a wrong.’ 

‘Then you are better than Iam, 
you see,’ she retorts, with a hard 
laugh. ‘I like my money. I have 
been brought up in the lap of 
luxury, and I cannot make up my 
mind to part with everything that 
I have been accustomed to. And 
so I consent to my father’s wish 
that I should marry you, without 
one thought whether I can like 
you or not. All my object is to 
keep my money.’ 

‘I cannot believe but that you 
do yourself injustice,’ he answers 
sadly. ‘That you should find it 
hard to give up your fortune to 
me is natural ; but, putting all idea 
of liking or affection on one side, 
Everil, surely you would not marry 
me if you did not feel that you 
could at least respect me ?” 

‘I should marry you, under the 
circumstances, if you were a Chim- 
panzee,’ she replies, her reckless 
spirit of defiance in the ascendant. 

‘Thank you—that is quite 
enough,’ says Lord Valence as he 
turns away. ‘ We understand each 
other perfectly now, and the terms 
on which we are to be bound to- 
gether for life. Poor child! how 
I pity you! But it will not be for 
long; and if it is in my power to 
make you do so, you shall speak 
and think differently of me-at the 
close of our intercourse, Everil, 
from what you do at the beginning. 
Good-bye. I shall probably go to 
town this afternoon en route for 
Ireland, and I may not see you 
alone before that. Try and regard 
me as a friend until we meet 

She is ready to weep and ask 
his pardon; but she presses her 
lips together, and lets him go with- 
out more than a languid farewell. 
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Why should she not tell him the 
truth? He said himself that it 
was the right thing todo. And 
now that they understand each 
other, all will be smooth and plain 
before them. Still it is provoking 
that his fine, pale face and serious 
look and quiet manners should 
keep haunting her for the re- 
mainder of the day. She is quite 
sure she has done right in telling 
him her mind ; but she would have 
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felt much easier if he had flared 
up in consequence, rated her 
soundly, and given her a good 
cause for complaint. She is so 
miserable herself, she would have 
felt a vicious pleasure in making 
some one else miserable also. But 
Lord Valence takes his departure 
without any further sign, and 
Everil West-Norman is left for a 
whole month to brood over her 
last interview with him. 


(To be continued.) 
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MOST sincerely hope that by 

the time these lines appear in 
print Robert Buchanan’s comedy 
will have been produced, as pro- 
mised, at the Haymarket Theatre, 
and will have proved to be a real 
and genuine success. It will bea 
very good thing for the future pro- 
spects of the stage if sucha thorough 
poet can command the sympathies 
and attention of the play-going 
public; and it will be still better 
if Mr. Buchanan’s fame can attract 
to the theatre those who now keep 
away from it because of the me- 
diocrity of talent which is some- 
what predominant in modern stage 
productions. No one who is ac- 
quainted with Mr. Buchanan’s 
writings can deny that he is gifted 
with strong dramatic instincts, and 
he would confer a real benefit 
upon the play-going public if he 
would give us a poetic drama in 
the true sense of the term. Mr. 
Gilbert gave great promises in this 
direction, as all who have seen or 
read ‘ Pygmalion and Galatea’ and 
‘The Palace of Truth’ are delighted 
to own; and it may be fairly 
hoped that those promises will 
eventually be redeemed by the 
quick and clever author. But in 
Mr. Buchanan we look for a far 
more ambitious effort; for al- 
though, at present, we are told to 
expect only a comedy, we have a 
right to look for a thoroughly legi- 
timate blank-verse drama; and, 
writing in anticipation as I do 
now, I venture to express the hope 
that, whatever may be the fate of 
Mr. Buchanan’s attempt at the 
Haymarket, he will persevere in 
the lines of dramatic writing, and 
will, sooner or later, produce a 
tragedy which his reputation jus- 


tifies us in believing ought cer- 
tainly to be equal to those plays 
by which Mr. W. G. Wills has justly 
merited his success. 

The foregoing observations have 
been suggested by a poem in the 
June number of ‘ The Gentlemen's 
Magazine’ by Mr. Buchanan, en- 
titled ‘The Last Poet: a Vision.” 
Readers who are acquainted with 
this writer’s productions will not 
have forgotten his poem about an- 
other Last Man, his ‘ Vision of the 
Man Accurst,’ and they will pro- 
bably agree with me in thinking 
that the ‘ Vision’ in ‘ The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ should precede 
the strange and weird incident 
which concludes ‘The Book of 
Orm.’ ‘The Last Poet’ figures 
forth the strong poetic protest 
against the materialistic progress 
of the age. The human race is 
depicted as having sounded all the 
depths and breadths of science ; as 
resting in the luxurious conscious- 
ness of having probed all the se- 
crets of the knowable; as having 
conquered the superable difficul- 
ties of the laws of gravitation; 
and as having solved the pro- 
blems of pauperism and class dis- 
tinctions. The dream of some hu- 
man golden age is realised, and 
material prosperity has become the 
lot of every individual being. Sor- 
row and sadness have fled away, 
and our triumphant posterity, a 
thousand years hence, are depicted 
as men who may repeat Shelley’s 
well-known lines :— 


‘O happy Earth! reality of Heaven! 
To which those restless souls, that cease- 
less] 


y 
Throng through the human universe, 
aspire ; 
Thou consummation of all mortal hope! 
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Thou glorious prize of blindly-working 
il! 


w 

Whose rays, diffused throughout all space 
and time, 

Verge to one point, and blend for ever 
there: 

Where care and sorrow, impotence and 
crime, 

Languor, disease, and ignorance, dare not 
come ; 

O happy Earth! reality of Heaven! 

Genius has seen thee in her passionate 
dreams, 

And dim forebodings of thy loveliness, 

Haunting the human heart, have there 
entwined 

Those rooted hopes of some sweet place of 
bliss 

Where friends and lovers meet to part 
no more. 

Thou art the end of all desire and will, 

The product of all action; and the souls 

That by the paths of an aspiring change 

Have reached thy haven of perpetual 


ace, 
There rest from the eternity of toil 
That framed the fabric of thy perfect- 


But one man remains—‘ old, pale, 
desolate,—and he cries out that 
man has made himself as God, or 
rather has made himself God, and 
refuses to yield homage to any- 
thing superior. But still across 
this visioned world of the golden 
age to come there stalks a silent 
shadow, the Shadow of Death, 
which accepts the old poet's 
rhymed remonstrance against the 
pride of life. 

Mr. Buchanan’s admirers will 
probably regret that the poem is 
so short; but the critic cannot 
refrain from admiring the poet’s 
concise and pointed brevity, and 
will appreciate the artistic instinct 
which restrained the wealth of 
wordiness in which a smaller ge- 
nius would certainly have in- 
dulged. ‘ Prolix narratives’ have 
been opportunely condemned by 
the present Prime Minister, and, as 
I shall have occasion to remark a 
little farther on, are fatal when too 
freely indulged in by the literary 
intoxication of the poetic mind. 
The same sentiment seems to 
pervade the ‘ Vision of the Last 


Poet’ as was supreme in ‘ The Vi- 
sion of the Man Accurst.’ Mr. 
Buchanan would warn this busy, 
bustling, money-getting, luxury- 
seeking, and eminently sceptical 
world against the modern tendency 
to look only to temporary self-ad- 
vantage, and to forget that when 
man dies he can carry nothing 
away with him. Fame, indeed, he 
may leave behind him; but fame, 
after all, is but the shadow of the 
past cast by the sunlight of the 
future. We look back upon what 
has been done, and so forecast that 
which may succeed it in the days to 
come. Thus, then, we should learn 
the lesson that perfection is not 
attainable in this world of ours; 
and that though it is now our 
bounden duty to stretch out our 
hands towards it, and to persevere 
in the race we have to run, the goal 
that we may hope to reach before 
our mortality asserts itself is but 


* @ temporary halting-place in that 


long journey between the cradle 
and the crown. 

This, I take it, is the teaching 
of Mr. Buchanan’s philosophy; 
and if I am wrong, I shall receive 
the poet’s correction with humi- 
lity, but with sorrow. For, as I 
read him now, I think that his 
lessons are good for these times. 

What an interesting study it 
would be—if it were worth any 
thoughtful person’s while to take 
it up—to make an analysis of the 
real religious impressions that 
genuinely actuate the lives of say 
twenty ordinary persons whom 
one meets in everyday life. Here, 
Mr. Serjeant Cox, is a psycholo- 
gical study which is perhaps 
more replete with real human in- 
terest than the queer gyrations 
of a sofa in the presence of your 
psychic, or the odd phenomena 
of speech or motion which form 
the differentia of your trancist— 
if by that name I may describe 
your somniferous prodigies. Re- 
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ligion is that sentiment of the 
relations between man and his 
Creator which draws him closer 
to God, and which ought there- 
fore to draw him closer to his 
fellow-man; but we cannot deny 
the fact that different speculative 
opinions as to the way in which 
heaven is to be won are the most 
constant source of the bitterest 
personal animosities that unhap- 
pily prevail in our social life. 
The strongest mark of a weak 
and mean mind is its sneer at 
the religious convictions of another. 
I do not say that all religious con- 
victions must necessarily com- 
mand respect, but surely they can- 
not be combated with the weapons 
of ridicule and satire which may be 
justly used in dealing with the 
social problems of everyday life, 
for in such matters theories can 
be put to the proof, and can be 
examined by tangible results, and 
are capable of substantial criti- 
cism. It is useless to talk about 
superstition, and laugh at it as 
something which is not merely 
unreasonable, but absolutely non- 
sensical; for the superstitious ele- 
ment prevails in a more or less 
degree in the mind of every intel- 
lectual person, for the simple 
reason that though science may 
explain phenomena, it cannot in 
every case arrive at the principle 
of causation. Astronomers may 
foretell to an hour the reappear- 
ance of a comet, but how that 
comet first started upon its jour- 
ney, and what are the physical 
laws of its existence and forma- 
tion, are problems which still 
wait their solution. The surface 
of the moon has been regularly 
mapped out, and its chains of 
mountains are as familiar to the 
telescopic inquirer as the peaks 
of the Bernese Oberland to a mem- 
ber of the Alpine Club; but the 
history of that cold and waterless 
solitude remains an impenetrable 


mystery. In the presence of these 
solemn secrets of nature, the sci- 
entific man is the first to own 
his finity, and the incompleteness 
of the powers which succeeding 
intellects, generation after gene- 
ration, have gradually filled up; 
and he owns in humility that, 
much as we have learnt, it is as 
nothing with the vast lore that 
yet has to be searched, and that 
only patient experiment and ob- 
servation extending over countless 
years can hope to bring mankind 
nearer to the ultimate explanation 
of the misty majesty of the bound- 
less universe. And yet in the 
presence of these transcendent 
secrets men will theorise concern- 
ing God, His nature, His heaven 
and His hell—formulate those 
theories into creeds and dogmas, 
and deliberately anathematise, and 
actually impute bad and corrupt 
motives to, those persons who do 
not happen to agree with them. 
Religion, which is intended to 
unite man with his God, appears 
to be concerned principally with 
separating man from his brother. 
Let us hope that Mr. Buchanan’s 
last poet will have to sing the 
pean of a nobler race of men, 
among whom the peacemakers will 
be more prominent than the prose- 
lytisers. 


Those who have been somewhat 
satiated with the lusciousness of 
Mr. Swinburne’s amorous phrase- 
ology, and have given him up as 
a poet altogether, believing that 
he has done his best, or his worst, 
in his ‘Hymn to Proserpine,’ ‘ Do- 
lores,’ ‘ Before Dawn,’ and ‘ Songs 
before Sunrise,’ generally, will 
perhaps be induced to reconsider 
their verdict when they have read 
a few pages of ‘ Bothwell.’ This 
dramatic poem will do more than 
merely rehabilitate Mr. Swinburne’s 
reputation ; it will raise him toa 












higher point in literary estimation 
than some, who are not bad judges, 
ever thought he could attain. 
The sins of coarse sensuality which 
so gorgeously stained his collec- 
tions of poems, ballads, and songs 
are severely kept down in this his 
latest and, as yet, his most ambi- 
tious effort ; and the critical reader 
is charmed to find that the genius 
whose aberrations he had hitherto 
regarded with unfeigned regret is 
fully capable of asserting that, on 
the verge of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, English 
poetry flourishes as splendidly as 
in the days of Byron; and he may 
fairy believe that Mr. Swinburne 
can do better still. The principal 
fault, indeed almost the only fault, 
of ‘ Bothwell’ is that it is unduly 
and unnecessarily spun out. Mr. 
Swinburne possesses a fatal facility 
for writing blank verse ; and, while 
the reader is ready to admit the 
elegance of imagery which abounds 


in every line, he cannot repress the © 


wish that the author had exercised 
a wholesome control over his poetic 
faculties. He has strong dramatic 
sympathies, and his description of 
the character and end of Darn- 
ley, as exhibited in that unfortu- 
nate youth’s speeches, strikes the 
reader more forcibly than even 
Mr. Froude’s terse and sensational 
historic records. In Mr. Swin- 
burne’s portrait of Marie Stuart 
we have a clear picture, drawn by 
a decisive ‘and masterly hand, and 
we thoroughly understand the 
queenly figure (I had almost 
written, ‘queenly and most wo- 
manly’); but there are wanting 
those softer feminine traits which 
we are fain to hope the mother of 
even such a king as James must 
have possessed. There is, perhaps, 
a little too much of the tiger about 
her; but as so many and so differ- 
ent views of her character have 
been published by writers whose 
studies we are bound to respect, 
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we find it difficult to deny to Mr. 
Swinburne the right to paint her 
as his mental vision sees her. One 
of the finest passages in the poem 
describes the Queen and Both- 
well in the presence of Darnley’s 
corpse. 


‘Queen. Let me look on him. 
marred not much: 
This was a fair face of a boy’s alive. 
Boruwe tw. It had been better had he 
died ere man. 
Queen. That hardly was he yesterday : 
a man! 
What heart, what brain of manhood 
had God sown 
In this poor fair fool’s flesh to bear him 
fruit ? 
What seed of spirit or counsel? what 
good hope 
That might have put forth flower in 
any sun? 
We have plucked none up who cut him 
off at root, 
But a tare only, or a thorn. His cheek 
Is not much changed, though since I 
wedded him 
His eyes had shrunken, and his lips 
grown wan 
With sickness and ill living. began 
Man or no man, this was a living soul ; 
What is this now? This tongue that 
mourned to me, 
These lips that mine were mixed with, 
these blind eyes 
That fastened on me following, these 
void hands 
That never plighted faith with man 
and kept, 
Poor hands that paddled in the sloughs 
of shame, 
Poor lips athirst for women’s lips and 
wine, 
Poor tongue that lied, poor eyes that 
looked aslant 
And had no heart to face men’s wrath 
or love, 
As who could answer either,—what 
work now 
Doth that poor spirit which moved 
them? To what use 
Of evil or good should hell pat this or 
heaven, 
Or with what fire of purgatory an- 
nealed 
Shall it be clean and strong, yet keep 
in it 
One grain for witness of what seed it 
was, 
One thread, one shred enwoven with it 
alive, 
To show what stuff time spun of it, and 
rent ? 


It is 
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Than of his death; yea, more than I 
had hate, 
Living, of him. 
BoruWELL, Since hate nor pity now 
Or helps or hurts him, were we not as 
wise 
To take but counsel for the day’s work 
here 
And put thought of him with him 
underground ? 
QuEEN. I do but cast once more away on 


him 

The last thought he will ever have of 

mine.’ 

Marie’s speech might have been 
said by Hamlet, mutatis mutandis, 
and we should not think that 
Shakspeare had been unequal to 
himself. 

Bothwell himself is the least 
satisfactorily drawn character. He 
does not excite our sympathies, 
and we regard him rather as a 
handsome, blustering bully than 
as the romantic knight Professor 
Aytoun, years ago, taught us to 
consider him in his charming poem 
bearing the same title. Let us 
hope that at some future time 
Mr. Swinburne will give us the 
final scenes in the tragic life of 
the ill-starred Queen o’ Scots, and 
that her rougher sister of Eng- 
land will be contrasted with her. 


The battle of the styles has re- 
commenced, or, at all events, there 
has been a little skirmishing in 
the columns of the ‘ Times’; and 
now that the silly season is setting 
in we may confidently anticipate 
that before long the wordy war- 
fare as to how St. Paul’s Cathedral 
ought to be decorated will be 
waged with all that eminent po- 
liteness which so pleasantly cha- 
racterises controversies where re- 
ligion is inextricably mixed up 
with art. It is hardly likely that 
the ‘Daily Telegraph’ will hold 
aloof in a matter where sentimént 
and genius are concerned; and we 
may fully expect several sublime 
leaders which, if the Dean and 
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I have more pity such things should be 
born 


Chapter took any notice of them, 
would probably turn the cathedral 
of the diocese of London into 
something very wonderful indeed. 
Not long ago, the ‘Telegraph’ 
found breathing-space amid the 
excitement engendered by the bills 
respectively introduced into the 
House of Lords and the House 
of Commons—one for regulating 
public worship, and the other for 
regulating the sale of intoxicating 
liquors—to say a word or two 
about Mr. Burges’ designs, and we 
were authoritatively told that of 
course a baldacchino is impossible 
in a Protestant church. But why 
of course? Has Protestantism 
made an eleventh commandment, 
‘Thou shalt not set up baldac- 
chinos’? If such an architec- 
tural decoration is fit and proper 
for such a building as St. Paul’s 
Cathedal, pray let us have one 
without going into controversial 
mystifications. It is perfectly true 
that Roman Catholics have, in 
churches of a certain style, bal- 
dacchinos over the altars; but 
really common-sense fails to see 
that ‘that is any adequate argu- 
ment why Protestants should not 
place structural ornaments over 
their ‘holy tables.’ If the argu- 
ment is good for anything, it is 
an equally fatal argument against 
Protestants having churches at all. 
A baldacchino has no doctrinal 
significance whatever, and is no- 
thing more than what it pretends 
to be, viz.,an architectural decora- 
tion. Whether it would be suit- 
able in St. Paul’s is a question 
which architects must decide, and 
it should be entirely removed from 
the arena of religious strife. Then 
as to colouring, an eminent thea- 
trical scene-painter, whose name is 
chiefly associated with gorgeous 
transformation scenes in panto- 
mimes, has come forward with a 
theory of tints; and he is replied 
to by the head of a firm well known 
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for its proficiency in the art of 
embellishing our domestic resi- 
dences. Really, if this sort of 
thing goes on much longer, we 
shall not be surprised if the Dean 
and Chapter put the Cathedral 
into the hands of Messrs Trollope, 
and let them take a contract to 
turn the whole thing out in first- 
rate style for forty thousand 
pounds. Then, perhaps, the in- 
dignant and dissatisfied subscribers 
who write to the ‘Times’ will be 
pacified; for if their individual 
crotchets are not attended to, they 
may be sure that nobody else’s 
will be. Seriously, can we not 
leave the matter in the hands of 
the Cathedral authorities? They 
are by no means men who are 
wholly ignorant of ecclesiastical 
art, and Mr. Burges’ reputation 
stands deservedly high. It is 


sufficiently obvious that it is ut- 
terly impossible that the multi- 
tudinous and many-hued tastes 


of that acephalous monster, the 


British public, can be severally 
satisfied; nor were subscriptions 
sought for on any defined condi- 
tions. We have all of us long 
been sensible that the interior 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral is simply 
a disgrace to such a great and 
wealthy city as London; and now 
that intercourse with the Conti- 
nent is so general, and that there 
are many ‘ travelled Thanes’ be- 
sides ‘Athenian Aberdeen,’ it is 
with a feeling of shame that many 
persons regard the squalor and 
gloom of our great Christian 
Temple. Metropolitan fog and 
smoke are no doubt implacable 
foes to our rivalry with the bril- 
liancy of Continental structures; 
but they have not prevented us 
from rebuilding the City and 
raising truly magnificent piles for 
the purposes of commerce ; and we 
may well endeavour to brighten 
up St. Paul’s with the aid of costly 
marbles and rich mosaics. Not 
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long ago the present writer was 
invited to be present at St. Paul’s 
at the festival service of a musical 
society calling itself the London 
Gregorian Choral Association, and 
I am bound to say that the func- 
tion was one which in its solemn 
breadth and grandeur could not 
be equalled in any Continental 
cathedral with which I am ac- 
quainted. The choir numbered 
about one thousand voices, accom- 
panied by the splendid organ and 
four brass instruments. The re- 
sponses, canticles, and psalms 
were rendered in a manner not 
easily to be forgotten, and were 
evidently deeply appreciated by 
the vast and orderly congregation 
which completely filled the mighty 
fane. A quarter of a century ago 
such a spectacle would have been 
deemed impossible, or only to be 
witnessed on the occasion of the 
burial of some great one whom 
the world desired to honour. Now 
it is becoming almost common; 
and yet people talk about the 
Church of England losing its hold 
upon the masses! The fact is, 
the population had outgrown the 
Church, and her Establishment- 
arian respectability could only 
rub its eyes, wonder what was to 
be done, and make a few colonial 
bishops, and subscribe largely to 
foreign missions. Now she is 
thoroughly aroused, and she is 
as energetic as all the Noncon- 
formists put together. But this 
by the way. Let us hope that 
in this matter of the decoration of 
St. Paul’s good sense will prevail 
over Puritanic prejudices, and, 
further, will not suffer itself to be 
blinded by pet theories about 
schools of art. Hobby-horses are, 
unfortunately, very favourite me- 
thods of mental exercise nowa- 
days, and the sooner a good 
many of them are ridden to 
death the better; and perhaps it 
is just as well that the editor 
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of the ‘ Times’ should allow them 
to prance about in his columns for 
a little. There can be no harm 
done in their performing their 
antics before a hardened public; 
and while regarding them, let us 
remember what the witty canon 
said about soothing the dean and 
chapter by stroking the dome of 
St. Paul’s. 


The following story originated 
in Germany :— 

‘You ask me why I am living 
here a recluse in a lonely village 
hidden in a valley in the midst of 
the Black Forest. You are good 
enough to say that I appear to 
have read much, and to have 
studied in no superficial manner 
the history of the human race. 
You add that I appear to be ac- 
quainted intimately with those 
great sciences— geology and astro- 
nomy—that have in these modern 
times opened out the volumes 
which reveal to the seeker the 
mysteries of Nature’s marvellous 
lore. What you mean is, though 
your courtesy forbids you to say it, 
I ought to impart my acquired 
knowledge to the world, and add 
something to the storehouses of 
knowledge whereby posterity may 
profit. I reply, Wait, my friend, 
wait. My researches are not yet 
brought to a conclusion—my ex- 
perience has not yet reached its 
goal. Every day that dawns 
brings something new to my men- 
tal treasury; every night that 
lulls to sleep the weary world 
sees fresh leaves added to the 
books that in good time will be 
given to the thoughtful student. 
Man’s experience ceases only in 
this world when he undergoes 
that change of existence which is 
commonly called Death, and until 
that supervenes he has no right to 
put a period to his labours. 

‘And yet for the sake of my 
fellow-creatures I have dared 


much. Come, I will tell you 
what I refer to. 

‘My father was an engineer at 
Mayence, and in my boyhood I 
evinced considerable talent in that 
profession. I was never so happy 
as when I was among his plans 
and models, and there were not 
wanting occasions when my in- 
ventive faculties assisted his, and 
when I was able to solve a pro- 
blem which he had almost given 
up in despair. I took great in- 
terest in the experiments in elee- 
tricity and galvanism, which at 
that time were making a great stir 
in the scientific world; and my 
father evidently looked forward 
with pleasure to the time when I 
could take my proper place in his 
establishment. My mother, how- 
ever, entertained different views 
forme. She was a thorough dé- 
vote in religion, and from the 
hour of my birth she had secretly 
determined that I should become a 
priest. Her influence over my 
father, whose scientific attain- 
ments had never in any degree 
weakened the faith of his child- 
hood, was very great, and at last 
he reluctantly surrendered his 
wishes for my future; and in 
course of time I entered the 
Catholic University at Freiburg. 
I own that I did not like the pro- 
spect of the clerical life; for, 
though I had been brought up 
in what is now generally known 
as Ultramontane Catholicism, my 
sympathies were with that practi- 
cal working world in whose me- 
chanical inventions I had taken 
so deep an interest, and it was a 
hard struggle to forego all 
hopes of the fame I had once 
thought to win in that direction. 
But in obedience to my parents 
I entered upon the new course, 
and honestly endeavoured to fit 
myself for the sacred calling for 
which I began to persuade myself 
an all-wise Providence had in- 
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tended me; and it was not long 
before I took a keen interest in 
those intricacies of theological 
subtleties with which centuries 
of clerical metaphysicians have 
deemed it necessary to shroud 
their faith. I entered with vigour 
into the disputations of the schools, 
and was soon as ardent a contro- 
versialist as any Jesuit prosely- 
tiser could desire to find to act 
as a social missionary. 

‘But there was one fellow-stu- 
dent—whose reading and know- 
ledge of theological subjects, and 
such books of ecclesiastical history 
as were within our reach were deep 
and wide—with whom I found 
myself continually in antagonism, 
although he never ventured a cri- 
ticism which was not in external 
form entirely in harmory with the 
Catholic faith. His method of dis- 
putation consisted in making a 
quotation from some modern work, 
asking what I thought of the 
sentiment, drawing from me 
my reason for approbation or 
the contrary, and then cross- 
examining those reasons. Im- 
petuous and impulsive as I was, 
it was long before I began to sus- 
pect that his method of argument 
arose from an unconquerable 
habit of scepticism. He pos- 
sessed great facility of acquiring 
language, and he was destined for 
missionary work in India. Shortly 
before he quitted Freiburg for 
@ sojourn at the Propaganda in 
Rome, we had a long discussion 
on the nature of the Divine Son, 
and his cold and inexorable man- 
ner of examining reasons made 
me very irritable, and at last I 
exclaimed : 

‘“ Wilhelm, you do not hold the 
Catholic faith, you are an utter 
sceptic !” 

‘ He replied quietly, “If I am a 
sceptic, so are you, my friend; or 
else why, day by day and night 
by night, are you ever seeking 
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new arguments wherewith you 
may strengthen your position and 
sustain what you call your con- 
victions? I am willing to believe 
that you have never acknowledged 
to yourself that you have en- 
tertained serious doubt as to the 
truth of the religious system you 
are now being trained to preach ; 
yet if from this din and turmoil 
of unceasing controversy you seek 
the inmost recesses of your soul, 
and allow yourself for awhile to 
commune with your instinct, you 
will doubtless ask yourself the 
question, ‘ Is itall true? You will 
say to yourself, ‘All this vast 
mass of theological lore, these re- 
finements of metaphysical philo- 
sophy, these glosses upon history— 
this immense intellectual engine is 
put in force for the sole purpose 
of sustaining a theory of the future 
life.’ Your soul tells you that the 
light you throw upon the utter 
darkness that obstinately englooms 


* the existence beyond the grave is 


purely artificial, and that certainty 
is wholly and absolutely unattain- 
able.” 

*“ And there is the triumph of 
our faith,” I exclaimed. 

*“But you must bear in mind 
that all intellects have not the 
same capacity for the sentiment of 
faith,” he answered drily. “You 
know how, when one theologian 
summed up his arguments in the 
one word Crede, another summed 
up his in the one word Proba. 
Ah, my friend, how can you prove 
the truth of your speculations as 
to Eternity ?” 

‘I had no further opportunities 
of continuing this conversation. 
But Wilhelm’s last question 
haunted me like a phantom. I 
was well versed in all the stock 
arguments which should be used 
with unbelievers, and I applied 
them all to myself, and for some 
time with considerable success; 
but as the time drew near for my 
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receiving orders, I found myself 
gradually falling into that very 
habit of cold and keen cross-exami- 
nation which I had so complained 
of in my friend. There was no one 
to whom I cared to go for advice. 
My confessor was a man of very 
mediocre mental atttainments, and 
I knew that he could not appre- 
ciate my difficulties. Eventually, 
on the plea of ill-health, I post- 
poned the day which had been 
appointed for my entering the 
outer circle of the sacerdotal caste, 
and I sought to recruit my strength 
among the mountains of Switzer- 
land. I laid aside my theological 
books, and occupied myself with 
studies of nature. 

‘ Here a new world dawned upon 
my awakening gaze. My boyhood 
had been passed among the in- 
genius results of fertile inventions, 
and I had delighted in the admi- 
rable creations which laborious 
toil and active thought had almost 
perfected; my riper adolescence 
had been destined to occupy itself 
with the equally ingenious posi- 
tions which strict logic had for- 
mulated as theological belief, and 
whose infatuating symmetry it 
was impossible not to regard with 
veneration; but here among the 
everlasting snows and chill mys- 
terious glaciers—where the worn 
and silent Alpine peaks received 
the first and last embraces of the 
sun, and bore the fury of summer 
and winter storms in their majestic 
altitude of unrivalled peace, I 
could not repress the feeling that, 
in the presence of the marvellous 
secrets of the universe, man’s limi- 
tations of the nature of the Great 
Creator seemed poor and weak. 
How can the finite dare to judge 
the Infinite ? 

‘ But I must not weary you with 
those long processes of thought 
that in the end determined me to 
postpone indefinitely the laying on 
my head of episcopal hands. Let 
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it be sufficient to say that again 
and again I asked myself, ‘ What 
proof can I give of the future 
existence of the Soul ? 

‘I wandered amid the silent 
shadows of the weird valleys of 
the Schwartzwald; I listened to 
those wild legends of supernatural 
events that have cast their poetic 
halo around its pine-clad heights ; 
but in all the stories of the appa- 
ritions of unearthly phantoms I 
could find no substantial basis of 
positive truth: I could not grasp 
one well-attested fact that could 
aid me in my search. “ These 
ghost-stories,” I said to myself, 
“ are evidence of the instincts of the 
human mind, but nothing more. 
If I am to preach immortality, it 
must be from practical personal 
experience’ Yet, as my enthu- 
siasm said this to myself, my com- 
mon-sense assured me that such’ 
experience is unattainable. 

‘One evening, after a long day’s 
ramble in the forest, I came upon 
a rich tract of land that had been 
cleared and turned into pasture. 
Sheep and cattle were grazing 
calmly, and for some time I stood 
watching them, wondering whether 
they were only nature’s playthings, 
destined to enjoy their existence 
for the mere purpose of providing 
men with bone, blood, and muscle, 
or whether the Principle of Life, 
which they share in common with 
their masters, was inextinguishable 
too, if the doctrine of immortality 
of the sou] be true. On a sudden, 
the sunlight became darkened ; 
I heard the rush of a strong wind 
through the sonorous pines; the 
sheep left off feeding, and crowded 
together; the cattle became rest- 
less, and hurried about the 
meadow. I looked at the heavens, 
and saw great masses of black 
cloud rising above the forest-trees ; 
and then a long roll of thunder 
announced the approaching majesty 
of an autumn storm. Standing on 
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thrill of delight at the pro- 
of witnessing the tremendous 


Oh! if I could but see Spirits 
riding upon the cloud-wings of the 
furies of the elements! The light- 
ning streamed across the sky, and 
the thunder roared, and sheep and 
cattle stood paralysed with fear. 
Then there was a lull; then on a 
sudden two bullocks, which stood 
immediately below me side by 
side, fell to the ground as if they 
had been shot. No bolt had de- 
scended from the murky mass of 
cloud; no peal of thunder proved 
that the air had been rent; yet 
when I climbed down rapidly, and 
stood beside the carcases, there 


was no doubt but they were dead. 
The electric fluid must have passed 
from the ground and killed them 
by the force of the electric shock. 
The idea started to my brain, 


What if the functions of life could 
be suspended by electricity, and 
then restored by the same means? 
How was it I had never thought 
of this before? I thought no 
more of the storm, and retraced 
my steps homewards, bent upon 
making a terrible experiment. I, 
in my own person, would glance 
across the border which is known 
as Death. 

‘ Irecalled the inventive energies 
of my youth, and summoned up 
my half-forgotten knowledge of 
the magnetic batteries, and I con- 
structed, after much labour and 
thought, two electrical machines. 
You are aware that clock-making 
is one of the arts of the dwellers 
in the Schwartzwald, and one of 
these made, under my instructions, 
two ingenious mechanical struc- 
tures which I fitted severally to 
my batteries. It took me nearly 
three months to perfect my instru- 
ments, but I never swerved for an 
instant from my determination, 
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which was this: I resolved to 
subject myself to a strong electric 
shock which graduated experi- 
ments induced me to think would 
suspend animation, and then at 
the end of a short duration of 
time, a counter shock in another 
direction would, I reasoned, re- 
store me to life. I was perfectly 
aware that I ran what might 
prove to be a fatal risk; but the 
possible results of my experiments 
might be of unspeakable impor- 
tance to the world, for, hover- 
ing between life and death, it 
might be given to me to glance, 
if only for a moment, beyond the 
veil. 

‘ Upon a cold November evening, 
when the snow was gathering 
thick upon the heights of the 
Feldberg, and the north wind was 
shrieking through the forest, I 
locked myself up in a lofty cham- 
ber of the half-ruined schloss I in- 
habited, in the hope to solve the 
mighty problem. My instruments 
were ready, and placed in a posi- 
tion I had marked out with ma- 
thematical exactness. One ma- 
chine was placed at the north 
extremity of a line, another at the 
south. Both machines were se- 
verally connected with the clock- 
work I have mentioned, and this I 
wound up before I laid down naked 
on the floor. My feet were placed 
against a conductor at the north 
end: the conductor of the southern 
instrument pressed the spine at 
the nape of the neck. If the clock- 
work mechanism acted as I inten- 
ded, five minutes after I had lain 
down I should receive a terrific 
shock from the northern electrical 
apparatus, and eight minutes af- 
terwards the magnetic fluid would 
run down my spine from the 
southern battery; and this, I cal- 
culated would restore me to con- 
sciousness. 

* Do not mistake me, my friend, 
in thinking that I was reckless as to 
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whether I lived or died. Life had 
always been sweet to me, and I 
was not vexed with any load of 
care, which those men complain 
of who have not courage to face 
the troubles and trials which daily 
meet us in this restless warfare 
of our human existence. I am 
not ashamed to own that in those 
terrible five minutes when I was 
stretched upon the floor all the 
powerful instincts of self-preserva- 
tion swept across me, and strongly 
prompted me to leap up from my 
position, and abjure my self-im- 
posed task. I conquered them, and 
awaited with calmness the result. 
I listened to the steady whirr of 
the clock-work, and the few re- 
maining seconds seemed like years ; 
and in that brief space of time the 
past lay open before me like a 
mighty panorama ; but I resolutely 
closed my mental vision, for I 
would see nothing but the future. 
Then came a momentary agony 
over all my frame, succeeded by a 
paralysis of all the nerves—an aw- 
ful darkness shrouded everything, 
and then, as it were, with a strong 
effort, my soul shook itself free 
from the fleshly walls that hitherto 
had imprisoned it. 

‘I was floating in the air, but 
how I was conscious that my body 
lay upon the floor beneath me I 
cannot say; for the knowledge of 
surrounding phenomena did not 
seem to make itself known to 
me by the ordinary efforts of sen- 
sation. I did not see, I did not 
feel, I did not hear; but yet I had 
a clear perception of the lofty 
chamber and of my tenantless 
form upon the floor. And though 
I have described my soul as gazing 
down upon the substantial appear- 
ances beneath, I was aware that 
to my ethereal existence there were 
no such relative terms as above and 
below, just as I knew that the 
stone walls could offer no resist- 
ance to my passage if it was my 
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destiny to pass through them. At 
first some process of soul-action, 
which I can only describe as 
thought, impressed me with the idea 
that I had bid farewell to my body, 
and that it was dead. But I—I 
lived—lived as truly and as really 
as when arrayed in all the strength, 
or weakness, of earthly existence, 
and a passionate regret passed 
through me—this is the only way 
I can describe the soul-impression 
—that I could not tell Wilhelm 
that the doctrine of an after-life was 
true, for in my own identity I had 
proved it. At the same moment 
I seemed, I know not how, to tra- 
verse space, and I was by Wilhelm’s 
side as he sat upon the deck of a 
steamship in the Atlantic Ocean. I 
passed my spirit-arms about my 
friend; soul spoke to soul, and I 
implored him to believe. Then I 
was back again in the solemn 
chamber of the schloss in the 
Schwartzwald, hovering about my 
inanimate corpse; my soul re- 
entered its terrestial home, and I 
was humanly conscious of a strange 
thrill passing through my awaken- 
ing frame. My eyes opened; the 
experiment had succeeded: I had 
passed and repassed the dark bor- 
derland which men call Death. 

I have only this to add. Years 
afterwards I learned from the lips 
of a missionary of the Order of 
Jesus that my friend Wilhelm had 
overcome his scepticism while he 
was crossing the Atlantic, and 
the Church knows how he even- 
tually died a martyr’s death in 
China. As for me, my lot is cast 
among the woodmen and clock- 
makers of the Schwartzwald, and 
to them I minister; and when it 
pleases God to bid my soul quit 
this phase of our existence, I 
humbly pray Him that He will 
pardon me for my presumption 
in endeavouring to penetrate His 
sublime secrets.’ 

Free LANoE. 
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*The China Collector’s Pocket 
Companion.’ By Mrs. Bury Pal- 
liser. Sampson Low, Marston, Low 
and Co. 

‘The Heart’s Great Rulers.’ 
By Nicholas Michell. Sampson 
Low, Marston, Low and Co. 

‘Some Time in Ireland.’ Henry 
S. King and Co. 

‘Early Poems.’ By A. Tenny- 
son. New Edition. Henry S. King 
and Co, 

‘Before He was Posted.’ By 
John Pomeroy. Tinsley Brothers. 


HE rage for old china, which 
was noted as one of the 
reigning follies of the day when 
Pope, and Swift, and Addison wove 
its praise and blame into their 
prose or verse, has revived in such 


a measure, that fabulous prices 


are again procurable for any rare 
and genuine specimens, which a 
perusal of the details of one of 
Messrs. Christie and Manson’s sales 
will go far to prove. Under these 
circumstances it is very advisable 
that both would-be purchasers 
and vendors should possess some 
reliable authority for the hopes 
with which they buy or sell, 
and such an authority is to be 
found in ‘ The China Collector’s 
Pocket Companion,’ by Mrs. Bury 
Palliser. This lady’s name, al- 
ready connected with the ‘ History 
of Lace,’ ‘ Historic Devices, Badges, 
and War Cries,’ and various other 
volumes of study and research, is 
sufficient guarantee for the accu- 
racy of her information. Its 
portable form renders it doubly 
useful, as it can be carried about 
and consulted at all times. It 
contains illustrations of all the 
marks and monograms which 
china is known to bear, and the 
name and locality are assigned to 


each, thus rendering the informa- 
tion as complete as it can be. 
It will be the collector’s own fault 
if he is taken im again after this 
announcement, and it will be his 
own loss if the little volume in 
question has not an extensive sale, 
* = 7 * _ 
Mr. Michell is a very fair 
rhymster, but we doubt whether 
his book will be popular. His 
lines are metrical and flowing: 
in some instances his ideas are 
good and well expressed, but we 
cannot find much originality in 
them. ‘The Heart’s Great Rulers’ 
are (as may be supposed) the pas- 
sions, and Mr. Michell sings their 
praise or blame in thirteen long 
cantos without a single variation 
of metre. This alone becomes 
tedious, and the subjects also are 
too much alike. We think we 
prefer some of his shorter poems 
to the principal ones. But none 
pass mediocrity. 
= * a 7 7 
We have great pleasure in 
praising ‘Some Time in Ireland,’ 
which is an admirable narrative, 
written in so simple and unaf- 
fected a style as to command 
immediate attention. The preface 
declares it to be a true record of 
Irish life in the time of Daniel 
O’Connell; and this we can easily 
believe, for were it not written 
from memory it would be a 
masterpiece of art. As it is, we 
have a healthy and interesting 
volume, full of anecdotes and de- 
tails of domestic life, and far more 
amusing than half the sensational 
volume that are written at the 
present day. We see it is pub- 
lished anonymously. We congra- 
tulate the author on having so 
little need to be modest. 
. * . * 
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‘Early Poems’ form the first 
volume of the new cabinet edition 
of Tennyson’s works. Such a 
dainty, fairy-like little volume to 
put in one’s pocket and lounge 
away a summer’s holiday beneath 
the trees with! It contains a 
capital likeness of the poet, as 
a frontispiece, photographed by 
Messrs. Mayall and Collins, and 
is printed on excellent paper; the 
type being larger than that of the 
original edition. We can conceive 
no prettier set than the ten 
volumes will make when issued. 
And they are to be only half a 
crown each. 

* 7 a * * 

Before we say a word on the 
question of the merits of ‘ Before 
He was Posted’ as a literary pro- 
duction, we must protest against 
the custom of foisting a collection 
of short stories on the public as 
a romance. We take up these 
two volumes, expecting, naturally, 
to find a continuous narrative, 
instead of which we are treated 
to some half-dozen or more tales 
and essays, entirely irrelevant to 
the plot (if there is any plot in 
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Mr. Pomeroy’s work), and which 
are dragged in by the head and 
shoulders in the most inartistic 
manner, simply that they may fill 
up space. Why did not Mr. 
Pomeroy state at once that his 
volumes were a collection of short 
articles, instead of giving them 
a name to mislead his readers ? 

‘Before He was Posted’ has 
actually no bearing on the con- 
tents of the book, excepting that 
‘before he was posted’ the hero 
was aimable enough to sit at 
home and copy out his friend’s 
manuscripts, instead of going 
out and enjoying himself. The 
short stories are written in a very 
romantic and high-flown style, 
and the intervening space, neces- 
sary in some measure to link 
these manuscripts together, is 
filled up with very commonplace 
lovemaking to a very commonplace 
heroine. We cannot recommend 
Mr. Pomeroy’s work for either 
novelty or interest; and we 
strongly disapprove of the means 
he has used to bring it before the 
public, 
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